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_ have them for the same money they pay for worse: 
_ It has been mentioned that whitewashing has 
| been refused by some, and violence offered against 
- Mmprovement by others. We admit the fright- 
_ ful.amount of i 
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ZSH ORD PALMERSTON ‘has ad- 
Win -dresseil aletter to the Edinburgh 
am ‘Presbytery of theBeottish Church, 
‘Wal in reply to their inquiry if a na- 

) ‘tional fast would :be appointed 


1, secon ‘of ‘the reappearance of chalera;— |reached the very poor: many have not even‘the 


which ought -to ‘have attention ‘in every ‘town- 
gouncil, parish ‘Westry, and private ‘house 
throughout ithe ‘kingdom. With ‘the fullest 
expression of opinion that “‘manifestations of 
humble resignation to the Divine will and sin- 
¢ere acknowledgments of human unworthiness 
are never ‘more appropriate than ‘when it has, 
pleased Providence ‘to afflict mankind with some 
severe visitation,” fit does not appear'to Lord 
Palmerston ‘iat a mational fast would be suit- 
able to the airoumstances of ‘the :present :mo- 
ment. : 

“The Maker of tthe Universe” says the 
Home Seocrstary, “thas estdbilished certain laws 
of nature fer the 7 iim whidh we live, and 
the weal or wee of «mankind depenis upon ithe 
ébservance :or ‘the meglect of ‘fhose Jaws. One 
of those laws connects health with the absence 
of those gaseous exhalations which proceed from 
overcrowded human beings, or from decomposed 
substances, whether animal or vegetable ; and 
these same laws render sickness the almost 
inevitable consequence of exposure to those 
noxious influences. But it has, at the same 
time, pleased Providence to place it within the 
power of man to make such arrangements as 
will prevent or disperse such exhalations, so as 
to render them harmless ; and it is the duty of 
man to attend to those laws of nature, and to 
exert the faculties which Providence has thus 
given to man for his own welfare.” 


| The recent visitation of cholera the writer 
Views as a warning that the people have neg- 
lected ‘this duty, and that those persons with 
whom it rested to purify towns and to remove. 
the causes :of disease, have not been sufficiently 
active. “(Lori Palmerston would, therefore, 
suggest, that tthe ibest course which the people 
of this eoustiny can ypursue, ‘to deserve that the 
further progress of the cholera should be:stayeil, 
will the to oy the interval that will dlapse 
between the ypresent time and the beginning if 


{| hundred the poor have not the means of rising 


reared as they have been? Experience, how- 
ever, tells us that in ninety-nine cases out of a 


out of their filth and degradation. They are’ 
bound down to dirt. Still we have generally 


have ‘the condition of things explained, and 
mostly anxious to escape, if it were possible, 
from the -dens which it has been our painful 
duty to describe. ‘The managers of public baths 
‘and washhouses will bear out this statement, 
but say at‘the same time that ‘they have not-yet 


small means:required to go to these places, andl 
more -are ashamed to show their ‘rags in ‘the 


the poorer Trish require «a peculiar ‘kind of 
management, and it would ‘he generally useless 
‘to attempt ‘to interfere by apparent force with 
‘the forms imwhich they believe: let us, |how- 
ever, réldte:an instance which shows that reason’ 
and a ‘kind way of putting ‘the truth ‘will receive 
rattexttion. 


A fatdl case OF cholera occurred = few days 


found ithe poor open to suggestions, willing to put him to expense ;” or 


presence ‘of others. It ‘camot be doubted that. 
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things are numerous. “Cesspools are i 

not right,” says one, “and no doubt the drains 
below the kitchens smell wery badly now and 
‘then ; ‘but my landlord is a very decent fellow ; 
I heve lived some time, and I:don’t care to 
“My lanflord’s lease 
thas not long to.run, and ‘he won't: de-anything.” 
‘Some are in arrears of rent, andcannot remove: 


‘Others have established a business, or find their 


in some way suitably situated for sub: 

ing, and near their employment; while many 
are ignorant of the extent af ill-health 
resulting from imperfect drainage; aad but few, 
comparatively, know ‘that ‘by an Act of Parlia- 


iby 
‘Cesspools ‘ought at once ‘to tbe gotaid of in all 
nei imwhich .asewerenists. This 


'is:a matter which not only affects the poor, but 
‘those ‘above ‘them ‘in ‘the ‘social scale. 


Wit iis not ii @onstruction 





since in Ashby-street, close to ‘the “Paradise”, 


and ‘full «of ; ; mentioned in 
the Builder, “Wiis Heath todk place ‘in ‘the ‘hack! 
parlour on ‘the ground ffleor :abutfing «on tthe) 
yard containing a ‘foul cesspod! and wutrapped: 
drain, and where the broken pavement, when 
pressed with the foot, yielded ‘a black, pitchy, 
half liquid matter in all directions. The inha- 
bitants, although Irish, agreed to attend to all 
advice given to them as far as they were able, 
and a coffin was offered to them ‘by the parish. 
They said that they would like ‘te ait until the 
next morning (it was on Thursilay evening that 
the woman died), as the son was anxious, if he 
could raise the money, to buryihis mother him- 
self; but they agreed, contrary (totheir custom, 





. : . 
of ‘the ordinary cesspool and ‘surfaee-itrain to the 
(practical readers :of the Butliler, ‘butimany into 


of King’s-cross—a street without any drainage, |-whose hands ‘this journdl ‘falls may ‘be benefited 


by a few parficulars. [Here ism section of what 
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exists in hundreds of cases, even ‘where ‘there 
is asewer. The brickidrainsitottdke the overflow 
from the cesspodl are seldom ‘trapped at, ‘their 
entrance into ‘the sewers: the:consequence is,| 
that the rats find their way into them, and eat 





on such occasions, to lock up ithe eompse «it: 


‘through to the dwellings, causing often damage 


y cost of a 


twelve o’clock at night, and allowmo one to be |to a greater: amount than ‘the ordinary ; 
in the room. On Friday, the day after death, | glazed. pipe-irain, which would resist their 
the woman -was buried, and so far iit was credit- attacks, anf wt ‘the same ‘time be wholesgme. 
able to these poor people, since they gave up | Most of ws have seen the ordinary brick drains 
‘their own desires and customs whiidh ‘hade ne ing i ae — course ee at 
retain the body. ’ 0 
Is what followed equally creilitdtile to the | stagnant water and dangeroms gases. 
arrangements in St. Pancras? ‘We #hinik not. | Many will remember houses of large size and 
Peet ike, wilt: te Uacath te eenadcndany secs So aalhin = eiegepicl 
graveyard, when, will it beli ait was. d heavy seems g ina 
See ea pid oe ea wield a eae 
, Con wo rows : i Bj 
weigh fren tine to time had ‘been gilaeed here ‘one of these places, he will feel lis. spirits, 
until the pile reached within a few feet of the @hilled and his whole system depressed. ‘The, 
surface. The-effluvium from ‘his pit was abo- smell is not of an acute ‘but pro- 





tities which axe txthdbited’by the poorest.classes, 
and which, ffrom-#he mature of ‘things, must 
most meeil gmuification anil improvement, :may 


be freed from tthose eauses-and soures of con- | 


tagion wiih, af allowed ion, eiillinsfelibl 
breed pediilense and ‘be fruitful im death, jin 


spite of alll tke prayers and fastings of an united | gay cgftemmoon the hole remained 
ito say how cordially we 


but inactine autiion.” 
It is 

echo the advice. @hdlera is proceeding iin 
London in its fatal course: death appears jin 
the old spots, and under the usual sanitary con- 
flitions, and the measures adopted are not yet 
bqual to the emergency. Foremost amongst 
the steps urgently required, we would place the 


femoval and avoidance of cesspools ; the closing | 


of graveyards ; and arrangements for the speedy 
and proper burial of the dead. 

_ tis often stated that the poorer classes, parti- 
cularly the Trish, delight in filth, and would not 
live in properly ‘conditioned houses if they could 


desorption, 

-minable : children were packed into the: \duces similar effects to those caused thy a pro- 
so that not an inch of ground might ‘be lost; Jonged visit to.one of our ckly, 
and here during Saturday all this :pitfulof dead, occupied ‘by the dead. Hundreds.of hhonses in 
‘bodies, some of whom had, fallen ‘by good streets are thus circunstanced, 
\fever and ssmall-pox, together with the woman| Persons residing not only in London, jbut, 
| Who shad @iell of cholera, were left «without @ in other large ‘towns, who have mot takem/the 
rr @f earth upon them, Ox the a eet the formation ote 
uncovered, eftects of i house-drains, wonder at the 
ffor ‘more. Probably on Sunday he deadly air which fills thei apartments, particu- 
was obtained and the heap was larly in the evening, when doors and windows 
jmade complete ; and then a few spadefuls of soil are closed, and'the air within the housemarefied. 
would ‘be-thrown over this mass of corruption We sometimes hear of persons smoking tobacco, 
to hide it from sight. Surely not a day should as they say, 5 to purify hohe va ad ° only 
be lost in putting a stop to such disgraceful and disguising the poison: ng the skeleton; 
dangerous proceedings. Who can, with justice, the bones are within. We have been into 
find fault with the improvidence and obstinacy ' many houses — = nw an and 
of the poor when we see such doings on the where, nevertheless, the sme ‘is searcely : 

part of those who are in authority and ought by the inhabitants. The children are pale, and 
a ~ ga say ne a no “ea _ older pager y anxious 
ith respect to the cesspool system in the and weary, wi e-open eyes, -closed 
metropolis, all who inquire into the subject must mouth. To them everything looks black: the 
be struck .by the enormous magnitude of the world is a prison. There are thousands im 
evil. The number of cesspools allowed toremain, this ayer ee who do ee ie 

even in neighbourhoods where sewers have been cheerful t home 1s: fault-Anam, 

formed, is extraordinary. None but those who lamentation are their chief . ares : and we 








amongst more than the 
Very poor. - How can it-be otherwise, born and 





have examined:the subject can appreciate either ' verily believe that this nnuber would be ver . 
the extent, or the sad consequences to health rc- considerably lessened by simply filling up te 
' sulting from it. The <xcuses for this statc.of cesspool, and brighten’: g yp the house, _, 
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MINT-STREET, LOOKING TOWARDS HIGH-STREET. 
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AT THE BACK OF EWER-STREET, GRAVEL-LANE. 
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When fever and other epidemics break out in 
houses with such drainage as we have alluded 
to, and deaths occur, the inhabitants be- 
come alarmed, and throw gallons of water 
through the closet into the cesspool, vainly 


of the cesspool, and passing them beneath the 
houses. 

The remedy for the evil is cheap and simple, 
and so well known, that it is surprising persons 
will persist in pursuing the old and offensive 


thinking by that means they are gaining safety. | plan 

Fill up the cesspool and let pipes take away 
all refuse at once to the sewer. The cost of the 
arrangement ‘here indicated is but a very few 


By referring, however, to the diagram, it will be 
at once seen that flushing with water is only 
adding to the danger by stirring up the contents 








pounds, the interest of which is but a very few 
shillings ;—less than the expense annually 
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ence to the damage from rats and damp, and 
is of immense extent, 
vigoroaaly. ate 
As a matter of course, we have received ex- 
pressions of opinion that the Borough “ Mint” 
cannot surely be so bad” as we described it 
to be last week, So far from haying exag- 
gerated, our feeble words give but a weak idea 
of the miserable condition of this neighbour- 
hood. Here is a sketch of Duke-street, where 
it adjois Queen-street, and* a second which 
shows Mint-street, in all its stability. The third 
represents a location called James’s-place, be- 
hind Ewer-street, The latter is'a long street 
of dilapidated houses, partly wood, which comes 
into Gravel-lane, The drainage is here most 
defective ; and according to an old inhabitant, 
—In this and the surrounding neighbourhood, 
were formerly many open ditches, into which 
the tide regularly ebbed and flowed ; these have 
been covered, and now form ‘blind drains.’ Even 
now the tides often overflow parts of this street 
to a depth of from 2 to 3 feet. The cellars 
about here are often flooded.” . The houses are 
dilapidated, and as a matter of course, have cess- 
pools at the back, many of them without even a 
covering. The health of the people is very 
bad: fever, we were told, had killed many lately 
in Ewer-street, and the courts leading from it. 
In Red Lion-court, a neighbour said “there 
have been lately several deaths.” Here are 
cesspools and choked surface drains, which at 
the time of our visit were undergoing inspection. 
The place at the back of Ewer-street, which 
we have sketched, contains twenty or thirty 
houses. It would be difficult, either by words 
or illustrations to give an idea of the squalid 
and unhealthy condition of this spot. The 
houses are unfit for occupation: at the back is 
a large dust-heap, If this disgraceful and 
unwholesome accumulation be disposed of at the 
present time, it may be at a loss to the pro- 
prietor; but surely this is not to be set against 
the lives'‘of men, women, and children? The 
pavement; of this neglected place is broken and 
uneven, strewed with refuse amid puddles of 
water, Sometimes, in parts, the water is up to’ 
the knees of the people. The houses are thickly: 
inhabited chiefly by Irish; there are only four 
closets, with cesspools, for the use of the neigh- 
bourhood, ‘and’ thesé we fourid in a dreadful 
condition. = ib 
Should any of our readers consider that we 
have devoted more than a fair amount of space 
to a painful subject, to them repulsive, we must 
entreat them to bear with it for the sake of 
suffering humanity, and in the hope that some 
good may be effected by endeavours well inten- 
tioned, however weak. I 97 


the money cost of illness and death. The evil. 


and should be dealt with 








“ ARCHITECTURE” IN THE “ENCY- 
: CLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 
Witu reference to the new edition of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica now publishing,* it 

was urged in our journal that the article “ Archi- 

tecture” would require further development to 
bring it up to the present time. The part con- 
taining it jet now been issued, and we find 

the writer, fessor Hosking, has added a 

supplement of seventeen , saying that as 
€ original treatise, published in a separate 

fom, together with another and more purely 
technical treatise by the same writer, had become 
to some extent a text-book to the student, as 
Well as an authority upon its subject in an estab- 
lished book of reference, it has been thought 
better—there being nothing in its statements to 
unsay—to let it stand unaltered save by the 
correction of a few patent errors of the pen or 
of the press, 

We proceed: to give our readers the pith of 
© new matter, 


* The main defect of the treatise on archi- 
consists, in the estimation of its author, 


_,. 








* Adam and Chas, Black, Edinburgh. 8th edition, 1853, 





in the narrowness of its and in insufficient 
reference to construction. It takes the artist’s 
view — arg rH architect’s, a makes the 
mere adornment the prominent subject ; taki 
thie: alge: viene: of, aekicoture, iadecd, ‘whieh 
does not regard the causes within, but which 
looks only to what may be, and too often is, the 
factitious outer form, a aside all considera- 
tion of that’ which can alone give consistency 
and propriety to the outward presentment. This 
is truly the vice of almost all that has been: 
written on architecture under that name. Archi- 
tecture, in the broad sense in which it really 
exists, and in which’alone it ought to be under- 
stood, has been ignored, and the world has been 
content to take the shadow for the substance. 
Construction, including in the term the disposi- 
tion of a building with reference to its uses, is 
commonly taken to be to the architect what the 
lay figure is to’ the painter and the sculptor,— 
an articulated inachine upon which to. hang 
drapery,—and it is, by the great as well as by 
the little en. both lay and professional, es- 
teemed, and by some designated, the common 
pa of the art. But. construction, taken in its. 
ouble sense, is really the bone, marrow, muscle, 
and nerve of architecture ; and the arts of con- 
struction are those to which the true architect 
will look, ratber than to rules and examples, for 
the means of roducing two at the least of the 
three essential conditions of building well— 
commodity, firmness, and delight—which con- 
ditions have been aptly said to be the end of 
architecture as of all other operative arts, 

A true architect, who arose and flourished, 
and has passed away within the period that has 
run out since the writing of the foregoing 
treatise, said, with equal truth and point, in 
commencing a lecture on architecture, which he 
ae in 1841, and entitled, ‘The True 

rinciples of Pointed or Christian Architecture,’ 
though the doctrine is alike true in respect of 
every style of architecture,—‘ The two. great 
rules for designs are these: 1st, That there 
should be no features about a building which are 
not necessary for convenience, construction, or 
propriety. 2nd, That all ornament should .con- 
sist of enrichment of the essential construction 0 
the building.'.,'The neglect of these two rules is 
the cause of-allthe bad architecture of the pre- 
sent.time, Architectural features are contin 
tacked. on buildings with which they have no 
connection, merely for the sake of what is termed 
effect; and ornaments are actually. constructed 
instead of forming the decoration of construction, 
to which, in good taste, they should be always: 
subservient.’ =", roast evr 

- A glimmering of the truth here enunciated 
had led-the-present writer to remark, under the 
head, ‘ Principles of Architectural Composition’, 
that ‘the object im architectural enrichment 
is not to show the ornament, but to enrich 
the surface ;? but it was reserved for.Mr. Wel 
Pugin to see it clearly and to state it fully, It 
is in propriety or fitness that the. condition of 
deli; kt which Sir Henry Wotton claims as one 
of the three conditions of building well, that 
architecture consists, and not in -inconsistent 
devices. . na of 

The readiness of the world to accept the 
shadow, outward presentment, or even mere 
colour, for the substance, architecture, of which 
the true embodiment is construction, has made 
it the aim and pretence of the student in archi- 
tecture to be an artist rather than a constructor, 
instead of grafting the artist upon the con- 
structor. In the practice of the Jaw the graces 
of oratory are taken to be of value only when 
supported by the sound learning of the lawyer ; 
and in the practice of architecture the taste of 
the artist ought to be held merely ancillary to 
truthful disposition for structure and service, 

« * # & * 

The use of unfitting materials on the other 
hand, or the employment of fitting materials in- 
appropriately, leads almost certainly to incom- 
modiousness, infirmity, and offence, or some of 
them. The bearing towers of suspension- 
bridges are commonly built of masonry, an 
being so built are of necessity massive, and 
being massive they tend to narrow if not to 
obstruct the way,—the necessity of the con- 
struction in most cases requiring that the towers 
shall intercept the footways, whereby the pedes- 
trian is compelled to take the carriage-way; or 
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fon. the. same canse the way. ie nersewed.if ii-be 





but one, as in a foot-bridge. In the Brighton 
Je , conventionally called the Brighton pier, 
he substructure of the ing towers is of 


timber in piles, upon which are raised trestle- 
like frameworks—standards, they may be desig- 
nated,—and these are made to present the out- 
ward form of towers, as of masonry, by casing 
them with cast-iron plates to that effect, and as 
if to keep.up the false character thus given to 
the pa ome 9 , they are-so in plan as 
to obstruct the way along the floor of the 


yr all in its proper. character, and in the 
forms which the duty to be imposed requires it 
to assume, would not be more inappropriate as 
the material of a superstructure upon piles of 
timber, than a tower of masonry is ; and an open 
structure well composed of cast-iron to form 
trestle-like framework, would, in the case of the 
Brighton jetty, have left the bridged way wholly 
uno cted and convenient for use. . - 

- At Rouen there is, over,the Seine, a wire-rope 
suspension-bridge in two bays; the ropes are 
anchored at the banks and carried over a bear- 
ing structure which is founded on an island in 
the middle of the river.. In this case the sub- 
structure of the bearing tower, if it may go be 
called, is, properly enough, and as it conveniently 
might be, of masonry ie the superstructure 
is, as to the main supports of the sus nding 
ropes and their load, in fact of cast-iron pve 
as columns about the piers of arches; so that 
the iron structure taken the appearance of a 
structure of stone, whilst the proportions are 
those appropriate to the stronger material of 
which it is, and not of the weaker material of 
pga it cave to be. Fg Eg om to the oye 
is what might be expected. . The bearing struc-- 
ture, which. being a ome is sufficient to carry 
the bridging way, pretending to be stone, pre- 
sents the ap ce of excessive weakness ; - 
while as cast-iron, properly, disposed, with refer- , 
ence to the duty required .of it, the standard. 
would have been not only strong enough, but it. 
would have. appeared to; the.eye to be 80, 


a 


‘ * 

‘In architecture, as in all other operative; 
arts, the end -is‘ to. build- well.’ But, with. 
whatever limitation in his own mind ‘Sir Henry; 


ually | Wotton may have made that declaration, the 


conditions of well building declared by himself, 
gite a.much wider meaning to it than the words. 
are ordinarily taken to convey. Architecture in 
its broad and. catholic sense admits of no limita. 
tion—it is.subterrene as well as superterrene,. 
formative as well as structural, and includes the 
general disposition of a site as well as the ig 
ticular arrangement of the parts into which it 
may be divided. It is thus applicable to towns, 
or aggregations of buildings, as such, as well as 
to the individual buildings which go to make w 
the town, and ought to be applied in suc 
manner that the general result, in building a 
town, shall be in accordance with the condi, 
tions, and that wart gall ue fulfilled . in 0 
gregate as completely as they are required. 
be fulilled in each. particular building which 
may go to compose it... . estoy 
~ In the choice or selection of a site for a town, 
intrinsic circumstances,—some peculiar advan- 
tages in a commercial, or a merely. pleasurable, 
or it may-be indeed a military pomt of view,— 
commonly determine the general question, and 
impose upon the architect to fit it in all particu, 
lars for the contemplated purpose. . Whether 
the site have the advantage of railway commu- 
nication, or not, easy access by coma spats 
must be provided ; which roads must be laid out 
and set out with such inclinations proper for 
use as are attainable ; bridges and culverts must 
be built to carry the roads over streams and 
ies, and they must be cut, formed, drained, 
ttomed, and metalled, or otherwise paved ; 
quays to the river or the harbour must be 
arranged. and formed, or embanked and con- 
structed,—encroaching upon the tideway, or 
widening the waterway, as the case may require ; 


djor, in the absence of natural facilities for navi- 


gation, it is a question for consideration whether 
artificial navigation can be obtained, and how 
and in what manner the nt of the site 
may be modified to render it available, or whe- 
ther a railway may not be preferable to any 








other mode of giving commercial access to the 











téwn: the site of the*town must be drained; 
béth as regards watér in’ the ground; and sur 
face-water, and’ the’soilage must be taken off in 
a fluid state; water must be led to, or be raised 


by artifice within the site of'a town, and aveu-| ga’ 


nralated in reservoirs at such levels that it may 
pass’ freely from: them to all the of the 


town, and to the highest contemplated building | req 


in it. In the distribution of the parts ofa town, 
not are the requirements of the community 
as stich: to-be considered, but the particular re- 
quirements of every class’ of a community ous 
to be provided for. There should be pu 
markets and bazaars, and there should be also 
provision made for shops and warehouses, from 
wiiich those who may choose to take their 
plies: may obtain them without recourse to the 
public’ markets. There may be within every 
town ‘exclusive tea asin s for the use 
of those who, dwelli , may undertake 
to maintain’ them for their‘own use ; but there’ 
should be certainly places as gardens; maintained 
af tlie public expense, open to the general use 
fér thie’ resort and recreation of men, women, and 
children, of whatever class, as well as parks or 
nds in: the environs for general 
pedestfian; equestrian, and carriage exercise and 
— re eg Streets; squares, and publie 
Pp 8 “be disposed upon the: site with 
regard’ to light, aspect; and ventilation; and 
sites for’ all requisite public buildings, sites for 
the requisite’ varieties of private dwellings, and 
places for storing, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial'buildings and establishments, according to 


their kinds: and oe gr are to be provided 
and , and so provided and —s 
to nee the test possible general con- 
vetilence, as well as to be capable of’ producing 
private benefit. Tow..rds effecting these or a 
everything likely to be offensive should be p 

to’ leeward, having to the. prevailing 
pod The relative levels ine lowest hte 

' buildings: in every case to the drainage leve 
should’ be settled, ‘ad provision made for the 
ventilation by legitimate means, of the drains of 
every building, so that it be not left to chance, 
or to the ignorance or caprice of individuals in 
ee ee ee a be 
pleasant’ and wliolesome, or be the seat of dis- 
comfort and disease. * ¥ - 

Tn oo a town; there need’ be no mere 
louniging-P provided, such as the paved 
ares’ of Trafalgar-square in London, or as the 
Places common in'the towns and cities of the 
continent: Markets should be provided for in 
sheltered and inclosed buildings, and not be 
Held in'a place ; and a more than equivalent for 
the’ place or even the vi green ought’ to be 

ded for outdoor recreation, and, it may be, 
rest’; but wholly irrespective of business: To 
thiseffect plots of from five to ten acres each, 
taking in all not less than one-tenth of the 
whole ‘area, should be reserved in laying’ out a 
town, or'in adding to a'town; such plots pr 
80° disposed! as’ not to be more than a short’ 
Hialf-rmle apart, or so’ that there shall be one 
yy te ag i quarter of a mile 
fa ciently long’ walk at once for a child, 
-or for a woman, or a girl — a baby) of 
every domicile ; and every suc plot inclosed, 
Wut accessible on every side, and laid out in the 
best’ manner’ to make it a pleasant resort at all: 
times’ for men and women seeking rest or 
Healthful recreation, and as a play-ground for 
children. With such a provision in a town; 
idle men and boys may be reasonably required 
iy the police to ‘move on;’ and with stinost 
equal advantage to children and to the com- 
munity at large, the reeomme A hoops in the 
streets may be prohibited; whilst river or sea- 
side quays for business, or terraces for pleasure, 
need not be the permitted haunts of thieves and 
Out of a ten-acre plot (the size of 
the whole area of Russell-square in London,— 
and about that of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, up to the 
‘inelosures before the houses), one acre dipesed 
in four distinct quarters of an acre may be 
— to the four essential requisites of eve 
/hundied-acre area in a town—a church, a schoo 
# library with reading-rooms, and a building to 
contain baths and washhouses; one at each of 
the four corners of the Town-Garden, in its own 
er-acre plot, and each communicating 


‘is done, so faras it is done, 


THE BUILDER, 


frowt towards: it, the garden: should be beltedy- 








without taking them out of: the: tenm-acre area. 
The need not-s the square 
and its: garden, which may be: formed, and ‘the: 


rden maintained in all its exclasiveness; with 
—- benefit, wherever the prospective 
of a fature population seem: to 
in connection with the streets, 
by which and by thé buil fronting to them, 
the greater part of the whole area will certainly: 
be covered: Nor need the town-garden vis 
with the en in the relative extent of 
its plantations, or in the i 
of its paths. It should 
walks, and hardil rm eee See 
a fountain; and trees s ‘not’ be wanting ;: 
m' the whole, more: like Hyde Park, the 
reen’ Park, and‘ the publie grounds: of’ the 
Regent’s: Park, than like the too elaborately: 
beautiful grounds: of’ St. James’s: Park.. The 
town should not‘ be’ too delicate: for' 
crieket and quoits; nor’ should it' be supposed 
to render the suburban park a superfiuity : the 
en for children in the’ day; and: for 


uire 


work-day: ‘for’ men: and women, and 
the park for holidays: * oe Oe 
Until within the present: ‘y, the common ' 


sewers of London received surface-watet: alone: 
Cloacal matters were not admitted into them, but’ 
human ordure and otherdejecta fellor werethrown 
into cess-pools dag deep in the'ground; and'as 
London im: the teenth century me ex- 
tended: beyond the limits cc aap! gravel bed, 
the fluids were in a’ great degree rbed, and: 
the more solid matters were removed‘under the 
name of night-soil by hand-labour; and carried: 
away in'carteand applied as manure. But as 
the clay land’ became building land;.and as* the 
water-closet came into general use, the gravelly 
subsoil could not take up the increased quantit 
of fluid ‘matter, and the clays; of course, refused! 
to ‘receive them at all; so that it became neces- 
sary’ to: Pages for the discharge’ in a fluid: 
state of the matters dejected all together. This 
by drains into the 
common sewers, which have thus become cloacal 
vents, as well as conduits for waste and surface 
water, As more capatious sewers are found: 
‘for’ this double duty, such lave beer: 
built, and are constantly in’ course’ of bui 
and at such depth that houses maybe relieved: 
by their’ drains of waste-water, and of’ refuse’ 
soluble in water; while’ the: roads. are kept: 
drained by the same conduits‘of their surface- 
water. The result of such re goer ape YH 
is, that to a large’ extent’ the’ ou ‘of: the: 
sewers are below the level of high tide im the 
Thames: and its confluent’ creeks; so:that the 
commingled’ waters in the’ sewers: are 
back to await the ebb, when the sand, silt, and: 
other heavy and insoluble’ matters which the 
surface-water brings from the roadways, deposit: 
and form: #: concrete which: no- force’ of any’ 
backwater will wholly remove ‘and: out: at: 
the — ee oe this: : is be pero the 
+ di ‘in. relieving London; and in 
eas for the discharge of its:cloacal viet oa 
whether for use as manure, or into the’ river’ as’ 
waste—so much below London, seaward) that’ 
it — oan ae flood to: or 
wit. i i i area: separate system 
of drains.at. the higher level, for the surfaee- 
waters, would discharge them with-their heavy 
but inoffensive accompaniments from over three- 
fourths at least of' the whole metropolitan area 
into the river at high tide, from which the latter 
return in the valuable form of sand and gravel ; 
but it oo} be said to be now impossible’ to 
revert, and to form a separate system; so many 


oa 
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the low-level. ducts, where. these: alone may:be: 
fr eyo epee Uk 103209 Yorout, sdf 
badernent betes od ate nig oils. 

en n upon it, but. execu. 
ties is Galaged Sarma ofa feasible amen for 
a plan. by w > supersede it. Scores of 
nd " gotianeally to that effect have been 


vein en 


i Sewers in 4 foolish} oa and. 
unwisely answered’ competition, > none of? 
such schemes: were } byr the commis: 


sioners for: the: time being, likely: to effect the; 
} omen in. ab. otter ane setatactory 
manner. Failing in-a general competition, 
had, nevertheless, produced schemes from some , 
men of large rion in sewering, the Com. 
missioners of Metropolitar Sewers’ instructed: 
their chief surveyor, whose experience is under: 
stood’ to have been-that of a supervisor of rail-. 
way works; to devise.a seheme;:antlhe produced | 
one whieh overcomes none of the: inherent diffi.. 
culties of the case,, whilst. it. presents. new: ones.. 
of agama a0 available mgs has. 
et. mulgated for: sep e hea 
Tod insoinble matters from the fluids before the 
precipitation to a deep level of either; and it is: 
to this object probab “ho ‘attention must be’ 
directed. But spe upon’ the mode by* 
which success: may: be: attained: in: a particular: 
case: is not matter: for am: encyclopedia; our: 
object is to. show,,by the miserable example. of, 
London, what. ought. to be-avoided,,as. a. mode’ 
of. indicating; the more clearly. what is. to be: 
aimed at in providing for the relief of a town as, 
a matter of architectural practice. * * 
Reverting, however, to the city itself, it may* 
be’remarked, that’ under® a’ ing di ; 
commodiousness and! delight: were y estab. 
lishedin the capital.of: Franee,: when its:ancient. 
limits were to: be extended, by a broad belt of, 
almost park-like.avenue being: formed upon. the: 
site of. the:demolished fortifications ; whilst: the. 
civio body, that: built an obstruction,——which is 
by the same body still retained,—upon the most 
crowded thoroughfare in Europe, wherewith to’ 
exercise their useless and now unmeaning’ and 
absurd _— of shutting’ a: door in the sove~ 
9: 


i ace—whilst the corporation: of the City 
yy sieving in the: plenitiate-of their freedom,, 
when they, demolished their city walls and filled: 

-the moat with. the ‘rubbish,. covered the new. 
ma so obtained,—not: with broad avenues. for 
commodiousness and delight,—but with lanes, 
courts, and alleys; unless, indeed, Houndsditch 
isto be called'a street. Smithfield might have’ 
been a-park, or at’ least’ a garden connected with’ 
Tower-hill by an equivalent for the Boulevardsof: 
Paris;.at no cost: but thatiofa little self-restraimt: 


' on the part of the corporation. Fleet-diteh might; 


have been converted into.adoek with broad quays 
locking-into the river.at the-south, as the Gros- 
venor-canal further west. now: does, .and caj able, 
of being extended inland as necessity might die- 
tate or ‘convenience require, and so as to deliver 
fuel and'other heavy goods east’ and'west, to the 

on’ of the of the town from the: 
heavier traffic north and south,: tothe — 
time and for ever.. Elevated. viaducts thrown 
over the valley: of: the Fleet. would. have con- 
nected the main lines:of street: running east and 
west; so that the means of personal communica 
tion would have been unin ted’ 2B and have 
left uninterrupted, tlie. tradé-of the: lower parts 
of the sides of the: valley and the: commettt 


upon the of'tlie dock. * 
* Our dbaiiak in ‘thie receding’ treatise that the 
| properties of the arch were -well enought 


‘at least’ to be appreciated’ by the more: ancient 
nations of the Fast, including those of Egypt 
aud Greece, until the arch had’ first’ become of 





—_= have been laid out and built upon at low 
evels upon the faith that what is permitted is 
entitled to protection. Nothing remains; there 
fore, but to continue the present abominable 
condition of London as to the dise of its 
cloacal refuse ; or to make tunnelled ducts: for 
the commingled sewerage at a depth below the 
lowest level:to be relieved—and practically very 
much below even that level—and the constant 
employment of costly artificial means for raising 


fluid and a — = re Sys to a _ 
enoug ow of their discharge without 
he or, as a further alternative, by sepa. 





ly with the garden as well as with the 
strects, by which, f houses or other buildings 


rating the heavy and insoluble matters from the 
;commingled fluids before they pass down into 


a most unnecessarily large quantity of matter, | 


eral application in Ttaly; remains thus unim- 
| =f ed tr the recent’ Hint veriea in the Ym 
and plains of the Tigris and Euphrates ; wis 
in like manner our impeachment of the dendroid 
theory of the origin of’ those. combinations of 
ancient works to which the designation archi- 
tectural has béen specially applied, receives 
‘negative confirmation: from’ the results of Mr. 
Layard’s admirable labours. * © * | 
ile the mathematician andthe geometet 
have made the forms and pr ions of the 
) Geesicn] noi - archifoohae their. ae to 
| discover and to determing the principles updo! 
which they were established, so that by te 
, application in modern practice, the excellen' 





submitted’ to’ the Metropolitan: 
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8 ha of | proportions: found in the; 
occupied themselves and amused the public with | works of: the Greeks, and out. of:trath in struc- 











V ot. X1.=—No:' 561. ] 
; | of a: Very. inartifibial sort, grew 


antique examples: might be 
ish archi forms of the admirable 


nalities- of the 
A jained, the: tects: have 


world of British 

jiscussions: upon.some. indications. of. p : 

and painting. which have been detec on the 

surfaces of some of. the architectural and sculp- 

turalremains of anticuity. The subject of dis- 
0. 


cussion is designated. Polychromy, and ‘the taste 


ture, with the strictest st to the necessities 
of the composition and to the materials employed, 
ee poor a artifice as 
e employed is.of truth and simplici 
St ok wien « ania: i conan eh meee = sneistinigtosioen oe Goth 
ich deems 8 a. matter’ of serious more cteristically desi ointe 
interest is distinguished. by the. term Alsthetic:. | from the form of the arch which is the basis of | 
* ¥ * be * the style. But: the classical columnar degene- 


The proportions. found. in the purer columnar) rated into the Italian of) the cingue-cento, im. 
architecture of Greeee and Rome, of. whatever | which columns and their’ accessories are. con- 
style, are necessary results. of. the. materials. structed as ornaments; and) are no: part of’ the: 
employed -and of the-mode of. applying the ) strueture as sueh with which they are mixed up,. 
mein in. composition: The exemplars are or to which they are affixed; and: the: classical 
all in stone of some. kind or other, and the pro- Pointed fell. into desuetude, or was found only 
portions and. dispositions are such as the use of, in a debased connection with the Italian— 
stone in legitimate. structure of' the sort applied | picturesque’ at times, but more commonly. 
vould . Columns are placed as fara i aa any claims to decent: 





impose 
as stone ne the: kind\used in the case will hear : 
over with. certam safety in. an architrave. or , however; tle purposes: of moderm life 
lnfel from: column. to column;,such dae pro-, are not fall answered by either of the grand:and 
tion being. observed between the horizontally | rali styleo—tiie classical columnar: of: the 
isposed. stone. beam over, and the | G and: Romans; and’the classical Gothic or 
vertically disposed stone. column. that has . to ;Pomted. They both: had their birth in: those 
support the superstrueture, as the ar may, frailties of man: which lead him through devotion 
mo Hence-intercolumniation, or-the space to superstition, and im: structures: intended: for: 
tobe borne-over, isnot a matter of fancy, lint the-worship of the unknown God, the noblest: 
of structural necessity;;.‘and the applicabi rof| results of both . styles: were and: still: are: ex-- 
a dassical columnar ordinance is structurally | hibited ; and neither the classical columnar, nor 
limited by the quality and character ofthe stone , the classieal pointed: bends itself, or allows itself: 
yed. Stone beams: cannot be. pierced.out. to be bent: to: seeular: purposes without: loss:of 

in length to. bear over.a:void by any legitimate, 'both trath and: beauty. 
or, what is. commonly: but pa Ep termed} Doubtless there-is.much to:admire in many-of 
wrknanlike manner ;, and: arched structure: is | the productions: of: the: Italian school of: archi- 
insdmissible-in a. pure columnar. eee ,a8-, tecture, fromthe cingue-cento period. down tothe 
arthes of whatever form require to be: uttressed; | present: time; and! many recent works: in the 
and.the essence. of a. columnar ordi as a| pointed style, and:some: in: the manner. 
stmeture. is. in-the weights heing applied to,act | hat: arose out of its. debasement in conneetion, 
upon the columnin that direction only in which | with: the: Italian; exhibit, if: not: originality; at 
the. column at years bear pressure ;. that is, the: least careful: copying.* Copying; with an: 
tosay, vertically,.or in the direction of its: ver- | affectation: of! originality, indeed, is carried’ to 
ticalaxis. Marble will bear both transverse strain. such am excess in:modern English practice, that 
and vertical pressure better than freestone; and’ mere :monstrosities:are sought out to be copied: 
granite better than. marble ; and henee it is tliat | Wearied with: building: spires: upon the towers 
the several. parts of. columnar ordinances in the , of:churches:of such reasonable proportions. that 
works of the: Greeks are more massive in:their they mayat once: please the eye and be safe as 


proportions when freestone is used, and lighter! structures, reeent praetice has.set up in London}: 


mthe examples.in-which marble. is employed’;| and its vicinity several offensively acute,. and: 
the. same. relation. will’ be found: to. exist. dangerously: poised: erections, as- spires: Mon- 


between. heavy and light proportions in tlie’ strous dwarf towers; the appearance of 
Egyptian tem es... It is not according to their. wind-mills without: ee es irate with 
respective. dates; but.according to the material: the: feeble spires, and, consistently enough, the 


loyed in the structure, that the proportions ' natural:order: is. commonly reversed in. placing 


of parts to each other are heavier or lighter,—| these things; towers: are set up: in the-plain, |its 


the structure is. more condensed or. more. drawn. and spires are erected on the hills. 
out.as sandstone or. porp vip is the constituent. The: works of living men may not be-dealt: 
material of: the bi | iis the same. with with unless it‘be to praise them; andthusthere 
the: better: works .of: the Roman period ; that_is. are: but: few recent works in: London, or else- 
to. say, im: the. composition of tlie. columnar’ where, within the personal knowledge of the 
ordinances of their. sacred structures; and’ the: present writer, which can be referred'to:in this 
Romans. indulged’ in: the: use. of almost: every ' place. i 
kind of stone available for the purpose in the.’ 
columnar: ordinances applied to their temples. _|' 
Thus: out of truth in structure, having: re- 
ference to the material’ employed, the |! 





TO FIND THE STRENGTH OF WROUGHT 
TRON-PLATE GIRDERS. 


forms and’ ions’ found’ in thie” clasaibal: ‘s i j 
a - eal In a former paper on this subject (p. 646)s} 
exemplars of columnar architecture, stone being we.showed how. a formula.might. be obtained for 


the material of’ the structures, and’ th 
uty, of the stone to bear and to bear over 
giving the limit to. tle columns, and’ to the arts 

ING’ or in more just terms, than. it, has been. done: in the following. 


paste to bear over, and there 
roportions of thie 8 to each other, and! passage by an eminent person, a distinguished member of his sect 
tow 8 - Hetween: the: ee Tr, in England :—* We-have almost. canonized. defects, and sanc*ified 
falichood ane 2 bearing: parts. mons‘rosities. What was; the-result.of ignorance or unskilfulnees. 
fail iy structure. are attributable the: weet “sate some-sagtartousiatinense or dep decom. 2 Star 
ailures Mh +45 | terms give sanction and authority to any outrageousness in form 
roc reproduce: in’ modern COMPOSITIONS: anatomy, or: position ; to stiffaess, hardness, meagreness, unex: 
ordinances of eee Cae es eiaaiecananaeent on come 
' th j , ; . : human eet tw: round, fingers in wrong: 0’ on the 
seal > — a ae hand. heads inverted om their shoulders, storied features, 
Toportions: permitted: *, squinting.eyes, grotesque postues, es stretched out as if taken 
— are repeated im tender fieestone, and: this: frm the mck: enormously ean ae ate oc ediatton 
. A sures, fierceness.of expression, ,an atrocious contradiction 
trieks foreign . substanees: and unworkmanlike: to the anatomical structure of man,—where this is displayed,—are 
of handicrafé are: applied: to cheat’ the | 2°t-oaly:allowed to pass current; but are published in the transsc- 
Sense; but the eye fefases: to be-daceivedi even | tiene ancien are males into seined glass, images, wt patate 
: eceived, i are * mystical,’ or ‘ symbolical,’ or‘ conventional’ forms 
if the structure: endure. There may be: suffi-' andrepresentstions.. And this is enough to get thinss praised and 
Cent strength: in reali fi the effecti | damired, which can barely be tolerated by allowance for the rude- 
Material : ty, LOF ; VE ness oftheir own aze: We have s-en representations of saint: such 
employed: be timber: or iron, or | as.we:hinestly declare we should be sorry: to. meet in. flesh and 
other substances capable of | blood, with the reality of their emble natie sword or clab about 





* “ Mere copying, and the most servile copying; isthe ruling vice 
of the day, and it ot bed d in more el t 








result ins apuclinggy. yielding the required them, on the highway at evening. And. because these were the 
Cp ected: deat ae if remem meg ee eae mer 
of 2 } +]]}| thetypes of am art equally so. religivus art.does ok at 

1, eany: d tru app ed will! time, but at nature. which changes. not, and at. religion, which ic 


Permit; but a tutored’ eye will detect the weak-. | equallyimmutable, To make-rade carvings, because the building 


hess in effect 
. ; and’ not i om which they are placed.is Norman, or to make a. stiff design be- 
ls exposed ta the’ é rg oo wee cause the glass is framed in early English tracery, may be all quite 


in illustration: of the practice of the. day.” 


€ cape calculating the weight which: may beysafely: laid}, 


673° 


we will now-fuxtlior eluvidate:the - 
applying. the formula to--a- few 









onimcgiitler , : 

peat : 

: The. equation which: we obtained was as; fol-. 
ows :——-. ; : ; 

oa ffx (ON) x (2% x AB + ¥exX CN-+40). 
; : 


J being found fromthe equation, / x CN = 
&tons. It must be observed that / is. not a 
constant, but varies, with the depth of the girder 
so'as tomakef x. CN:a constant, Pik 

This value of w can be yr grid substi- 
tuting for / its value, and the formula. then 

S,. 








a 32 Xi CN x (24 x AB +43 x CN.+°4a) 
l 


w bemg-the weight in tons whieh may: be-safely 
laid ‘on the centre oft por pa pear is. the 
weight which may be-safély. distrimted over the 
wate length. 
Examere L—LDet CW = 6 in. AB’ = Sin. 
r= 10f. = 20m so} in. P= f}ia= 
1 square inch; 
Mise soe x6 Et) = 17°6° tons, 
or the girder: will: saéely bear: 174: tons laid-en 
the: centre, and: 3% tons. distributed: over: the 
whole length... fire 
ExamPie: 2:—Leti the length of the girder be 
double that: ofthe last, all. the other dimensions 
remaining: the: same,. then: /i==:20 feeb =—=-240 


inches, 

to == Boe EO = 8°8 toms, 

or the strength: is: half’ that: of the. former 
example. 4 

Examrre 3.—Let: the depth be doubled; all. 
the other dimensions: ining: the same as in 
the last example; then CN. = 12 inches; 
which shows ages ere en 

“increasing. the-depti than. by inereasing: any 
em ——— a: principle vahich olds, in 
beams: ec 3 - description. . 

For the beneit of: those: readers: who are: 
unable: to: interpret am eal. expression, 
we: will the value of w in words; and 
thereby: tor persons: wlio: are only: ac- 
quainted. with the four rules of arithmetic: 
to this formula.for themselves. a 
1. Multiply the width AB: in. inches: by twice: 


2: Multiply: the: half-depth CN: im:iiehes: by: 
two-thirds of its thickness, ) 
3: Multiply the: area. of sectiom of one:of tlie 


——- in: square inehes . by: 4. 
multiply the number: thus: by 32: times 
the depth CN: in inches. 

5. Divide-this: last: result: bythe length of the 
girder in inches, and. this. gives. the weight in 
tons which may be safely suspended from the 
middle of theigirder: EW. Tay. 
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reen Giaean e--Se Sanae 
Monicu, Ocroser. 26-—The opening. 4 
new Pinakotheka, which took place xestering. UY, 
‘King Ludwig. of Bavaria, lias, been. hailed with 
universal’ satisfaction. ‘This. new building. is 
destined; like the Vernon: Gallery in. London. 
and tlie Luxembourg at. Paris, for the: exhibition 
of the works of pai of ‘the: present. : 
Bat, while, these. establishments. are. only. 
devoted to national artists, the. Munich: Pina- 
kotheka is oné open to the artists of the 
whole world The following 1s brief déserip- 
tion of the. building; whose architect is. Oder- 
Baurath Voit: The upper: story contains six 
e halls; which occupy the middle of the 
building, five minor ones on the south side (both 
lighted from above), and fourteen cabimets on 
the north side; the latter with side windows. 
A smaller double egg og the —, of bo 
building leads to a high entrance-haul, 
thence one of - dimensions leads to the 
first saloon, which contains four large vasés, 
three of porphyry: and one of malachite, and but ; 
one picture, the life-size portrait of Lalwtss 
i our’ 








‘ the a : 2 characteristic; but it is not artistic. The object of all art is to 
Out pe . means adopted in the case. speak tothe eye, and; through it, to the feelings ; and the object of 
0 in-4 religiou: ar: is consequently to excite, througa the sight, religious 
ruth in: structure, and that structure | emotions, adequate to the subjects or persons represented.” < - 











painted by Kaulbach: The sw D 
saloons are remarkable for some great pictures ; - 








the first, “The Flood,” eS Sehoth 
(left incomplete at his h); the second, 
“The Destruction of J 


Nemplin,” 1 eas Hess; the fourth, an 
“‘Altarpiece,” by ¥ Hess. 
each hall contains pp a of other pictures, 
amongst which we_ specify the large architec- 
Sata’ td them ace’ posers of cites ts, oul 
of them are pictures of great size; still 
thefe is no overcrowding which could mar the 
{yuiet_ contemplation. - The first saloon contains 
exclusively the landscapes of Rathmann, and 
presents a quite new and original arrangement 
of picture-galleries, It is based on the per 
that pictures are tot only to be placed in the 
most favourable light,: but that such most 
if inkt fall G is’ 40, be. luced for hem, 
i [ independently) in our eyes, i 
darkens the object which is.to be seca; and 
therefore if the eye is I inst the 
influence .of light; the dhjecte viewed will ap- 


ear.the more clearly, eppeciall ially if the rays 
Rivected thereto in an vaegeous’ airenice. 
The top-light which, illumines the Rathmann 
saloon of the New Munich Pinakotheka is shut 
up from the beholder by a screen supported by 
columns, and running the whole length of the 
room, falls only on the wall on which the pictures 
are ory wg The spectator stands, therefore, 
in the dark, and looks at a double light, as it were, 
on one real and the other painted. Because it is, 
after all; /igh¢ in all its various appearances and 
fractions (Brichonpen}, which constitutes . the 
soul of those Grecian landscapes depicted by 
M. Rathmann. “During his long stay in Greece 
(by ‘order of Lndwig), -he studied that 
country thoro » and morn and eve, noon 
and night, are seized with genial penetration. 
His ne pe ultra, however, is the picture of the 
Bay of Aulis, where the dazzling sun of an 
hesperion afternoon strikes our eyes as amazingly 
fine and effective. . This saloon ison the west 
side of the building, and is followed to the right 
by the smaller saloons ‘on the south, where 
pictures of. smaller dimensions are’ placed 
ictures of Schadow and Zimmermann are to be 
seen here: The next saloon contains German 
Aga works, as of M. Caignet, at 
Pere 1ey, of Holland, &c. . In the following 
third: saloon, ‘Kaulbach has reproduced those’ 
plowares i oil which adorn the outside of the 
uilding in fresco, where they are twice pro- 
tected, and sent down to futurity. The cabinets 
a the Seth ids contain smaller works, still 
of great masters amongst our contemporaries, 
Hess, Sohrondalf, “Rathman ren 
amongst which is also one of Wilkie.’ 
cially interesting is the observation of the pro- 
ss made by artists in their suecessive works, 
influence of master upon the pupil,’ and 
pre art and a nealicne, A German 
vontemporary concludes his report with these 
words =i" Mich is yet to be ddoe': so go it!” 








-. PROVINCIAL NEWS. . 
: ding.—A: monument has just 
in the nave of Spalding Church, Linch 
to the memory of the late Mr. Theophilus Fair- 
fax Johnson. * It consists of a black marble slab 
let into the floor, with an incised cross in the 
centre ao the edge of a slab within two 
ns the inscripti i 
the whole.‘ Within Ae isos te the pears 22 
monogram (Hs. It is the work of Mr. Lawrie, 
of Downham Market.’ A reredos is now being 
erected ‘in the chapel of Pinchbeck West in 
“1... tiles by the same hands, 
ildeston.—A new school has been erected 

here, . The school-room measures 50 feet by 17 
feet, with a class-room, forming a south transept, 
12 feet by 1] feet. ~ It is built in the style of 
the thirteenth century, with a small bell-tower, 
surmounted with a gilt cross. It is feared that 
there will be a of light in conse- 
quence of adhering too closely to style, 

Of — File at Rochester with the archro- 
logists we visited this church, and remarked to 


our readers ‘that it a little of Arch- 
deacon Croft’s care, We are pleased to be 
now informed: at his own 
cost, is extensively repairing the chancel (it is 50 


aulbach ; huteucume first stone of an infant 


;|on a portion of which site the buildings are 
P 
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under the direction of Mr. Austin, of Canter- 
than never. 


school was laid on Friday, the 21st instant, 
cf a 1 son of Mr. W. J.-Morland;- by. 
whose liberality the whole cost of the’ building 
now commenced will’ be defrayed. In. conse- 
— of the’ bad state of the weather, : but 
ttle ceremony was observed on the occasion. 
The ° buildings .will comprise .'a »school-room, 
capable of containing about eighty ‘children, 
together with a residence: for a mistress.'. The 
pnaics ela be _— ane Bea 
site of the building is peculiarly. 2 itis ju 
removed from the tots and also much aba its 
level, and: around it are groups of fine’ elms. 
The architects are Messrs. Caveler and Hooker, 
of Tunbridge Wells and Margate.» - > > 
Ventnor.—The gas company have announced 
their intention to reduce the price of: gas from 
8s. 4d. to 7s. 1ld. per thousand feet, ‘to 
encourage the consumption of ‘gas in the town; 
and : to’ om rely wishes. of the public.” 
* The organ of hope,” says the Hampshire Inde- 
pendent, “must be very: largely developed in 
these proprietors if they imagine that . suck 
an extremely homeopathic reduction as. this 
can produce any such results.” Besides, it 
rather too much resembles the 113d. dodge oi 
the haberdashers to be acceptable. i ets: 
Oxford.—Application is to be made to next 
quarter sessions for the ground on the westside 
of the castle for the purpose of erecting a ‘new 
militia armoury. e armoury in course’ of 
erection will, it would appear, be taken down. 
Reading.—St.° Lawrence’s parochial schools 
were opened by the Bishop of Oxford, on Tues- 


day in last week. *: They - afford” accommodat; 


ion 
for 280 boys and girls at desks and in galleries; 
ey to the requirements of the Committee 
of Council on Education, in two schoolrooms, 
each 54 feet by 18 feet, and two rooms, 20 feet 
by 14 feet. : The roofs are open. ‘The ials 
are flint, rubble, and - Bath ‘stone’ dressings, iw: 
keeping with the existing remains of the Abbey, 


. The style is Karly English: They were’ 
erected by Messrs. Biggs and- Wheeler, of. 
Reading, under the superintendence of Mr. 
me 4 ae ms ik Bt 
ishopstergnton.—A new chapel of ease has 
been cata by stbscription y the hamlet of 
Luton, in this parish. It consists‘ of chancei- 
and nave in the Middle Pointed style, with red 
tiled roof, and the walls are of grey limestone, 
with Bath stone dressings, &c.- The “chapel 
will accommodate ‘about 120 persons. The 
nave is fitted with open benches. - The plans 
were prepared: gratuitously by Mr. W.- G. 
Tozer, of. Téignmouth, and the building was 
erected: by ‘Messrs. J. Rowell and Son, of 
Teignmouth. ¥! rao 3191 fom! 
Cardiff—The contract for forming 
and drainage to the National Freehold Land 
Society’s estate, at Canton, near Cardiff, has 
been let to Messrs. James and Price, of this 
town, who are progressing rapidly with the 
works. ; al 
 Dunstall—We are asked to state that the 
contractor for St..Mary’s Church and school 


is also a parsonage-house with out-offices, which 
were included in same contract. Re 
Gainsborough. — A stained glass memorial 
window, by Wailes, has just been given to 
Trinity Church ty Mrs. Sandars. It consists of 
three lights, and is placed at the end of the 
north transept. The centre light contains two 
coloured medallions, representing the burial and 
resurrection of Christ. Each of the side-lights 
is ornamented with angels holding scrolls. 
Hunslet—The new church of St. Jude, for 
the district of Pottery Field, was consecrated on 
Wednesday in last week. It consists of nave, 
aisles, chancel, and sacristy. A north-west 
tower is contemplated. The style is Middle 
Pointed. The east window is one of five lights; 
and the side-windows are of two lights. . The 
church will ‘seat between 600 and 700 persons. 
The cost, including Hazard’s patent heating 
apparatus, is estimated to have been about 
2,3507, The district has now to be furnished. 
with a parsonage and schools with master’s 





feet in length by 20 feet, and is 96 feet in 


ight) 






the roads ! ; 


was Mr. George Thompson, of Derby. There joak-trees: round the metal v 


heating | the tomb and the canopy of 
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THE TRONWORK OF HENRY V.’s 
TOMB, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
For many years the beautiful of which we 


now give an engraving, was to rest in 
the Gerken of “St: Blaise’s Chapel, with other 
pramples of -ancient ironwork ; amo 

the’ 


them 
beautiful screen - of. the tomb © Queen 
Eleanor, which is now also most properly p 

in its original position. ~ There are several 
specimens of ironwork lying in the Blaise Chapel, 


which we hope soon to see restored. The improve- 
ment caused by the restoration of the ironwork 


of the chapels of ‘Edward the Confessor and 
Henry V: is very great. af 
The engraving shows (on ‘the left), 
of the shine of Edward the Confessor, whch, 
though now much mutilated, still enables 
us to form an opinion of its former rich- 
ness and beauty. . This shrine was erected 
by Hi TE. on the canonizing of Edward, 
king of ‘England, by Pope Alexander IIT. who 
caused his name to be placed in the catalogue of 
saints, and issued his bull to the Abbot Laurence 
and convent of Westminster, enjoining that his 
body be honoured here on earth, as his soul is 
g ee Ao pst Belors Bi — was 
ormer t a lamp continually -burning, on 
one sid of which stood a figure of the Virgin, 
wrought in ‘silver, which, with two jewels of 
immense value, were presented as an offering by 
Queen Eleanor. On the other side, stood another 
image of the Virgin, wrought in ivory, presented 
by Thomas A‘Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. To this shrine: Edward I. offered the 
Scottish regalia, and the coronation chain, which 
is ‘still preserved. Alphonso, about the year 
1280, offered Bi the den coronet of Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, and other jewels. It is said 
that ‘Henry IV. being on his knees here, was 
siezed ‘with apoplexy,. and for speedy relief 
removed to the abbot’s house, when coming to 
“himself he could not recollect where he was, but 
upon inquiring, was told the room bore the 
name of Jerusalem, to which he replied,—“ The 
Lord have mercy upon me, then, for here I 
must die,” having formerly told by 
magician that he ‘should die at Jerusalem. It 
is painful to witness the damage which has been 
‘done to. this and several of the surroundi 
monuments, which were originally enriched wi 
so much cost,and art, Recent ions as to 
their restoration will be remembered by our 
ders, and found in previous pages. The stone- 
work of the Confessor’s shrine is hollow within, 
and now inclosés a chest, which Mr. Keep, 
soon after the coronation of James IT. found 
contain the remains of St. Edward ; for be 
broken (it is said) by accident, he discov 
upon turning up ‘the bones, a crucifix richly 
ornamented and enamelled, and a gold chait 
90 inches long, both ‘which he~ presented to his 
Majesty, who ordered the bones to be replaced 
in the old coffin and inclosed in a new one made 
very strong. 
- Queen Eleanor’s beautiful tomb and effigy are 
partly seen in the ‘engraving: the stonework is 
much decayed, the armorial bearings on the si 
of the tomb being: barely discernible: they 
were the arms of Castile and Leon, quarterly, 
and those of Ponthieu hanging on, vines 


ing inscription—‘ Here lies Eleanor, formerly 
Queen of England, wife to Edward the Ist.” 
The chapel of Henry V. the hero of Agi 
court, which forms the = grt feature at 
the engraving, was e in the reign 
Henry VL. Henry V. died in France in the 
tenth year of his reign, and in the thirty-fourth 
of his age, and was brought here and buried st 
the feet of Edward the Confessor, in a place 


.|epart for the keeping of relics. His quee® 
tod a Scone nal him of prey marble, 
whereon was placed his effigy, the body whereo! 


was heart of oak, and the head beaten silver, a 
were the sceptre and other signs.of royalty. 
The metallic parts of the monument were taken 
away, the vergers.. tell us, “in the fame 
of the troubles.” We have no means a ees | 

ba : Hibs! ; ‘the gate @ 
this exactly, but it is certs fen sor watt 
taken down at one 0 coronations within the 
last fifty years, and stowed away as mentioned, 


and no doubt many of the other mutilations may 





house, 


be attributed to similar events, 


} 


is the follow- | 
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PROPOSED INSTITUTIONS: AT KEN-- 
SINGTON.. 


‘Me. Henny Cotz, C.B: has. written a 
Seger sree 
the expediency ; 0 
the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, for 
~ the promotion of institutions of science and art 
at Kensington, rather by the public themselves 
than by ernment.” The purpose of the 
pamphlet is sufficiently explained in its title, 
aid the following” quotation: shows. the course 
of action which. the: writer thinks: might be 
adopted. 

“<A charter’ should. be. granted..to a public com- 
pany, . conferring the privileges of carrying out the 
erection of the buildings; and the decoration of them ; 
the laying out the grounds: with terraces, fountains, 
and. sculpture, and the formation of certain collections, 
including all thatoughtto becomprehendedina National 
Gallery of Painting, Sculpture, and other decorative 
Arts. As respects the few: paintings already national 

y, the Government might lend them, and agree 
topay a fair rental for the space occupied by them. 
Tlie Company should ‘be the. sole judges of the scale of 
its expenditure and the execution ofthe works. When 
the stractures’ and collections were sufficiently com- 
plete to be opened to the public, the Government, in 
return for its: assistance, should have the right to 
determine whether the public should be admitted gra- 


ttitowsly or by’ payment, If it’ were determined} Ng princ 


gratuitously, then: the: whole works: would: be: pur+ 
chased:for the nation at’ a fair valuation, upon prin- 
ciples-previously: settled. If the Government declined 
 ceepngamamtnet ager should be admitted on 
payment, so successfully: tried. at. the. Exhibition of 
1851, and the Company would. undertake: the. future 
management, Government still reserving the right of 

urchase at the expiration of certain periods: of time. 
the Company might also contract to provide build- 
ings for. private Institutions. Space in the buildings 
might'also be provided to exhibit the existing Govern- 
ment collections.of Sculpture, &c. under certain con- 
ditions; but these at’ present form a small part of 
whint: systematic collections-of Art and Science would 
become by the energies: of: private enterprise, which 
would create galleries: as’ extensive as. those of. the 
Louvre, as systematic as those. at Berlin, and.as rich 
in illustrations of the decorative Arts as the Historical 
Collections im. the. Zwinger: and: Green Vaults. at 
Dresden.” 

Without, denying for a moment. Mr. Cole’s 
assertion that. private. enterprise. works more 
eficiently. than Government. in carrying out 
such, projects, we cannot. admit. that Govern- 
ment should be liberated,.on. this account, from 
the onus. of providing. -institutions for. the 


advancement: of. the. pe feagr and instruction. 


in arf, or science. et. the public. admit 
such a principle;. and. we. should soon find a 
falling off.even. in the. aid granted to the few 
institutions already established, such as the 
British Museum,, the: National Library, andthe 
National Gallery.. We would offer no objection 
to: the: incorporation. of. a. public. company to 
provide. us. with picture ries, collections, 
aud: other works. conducive. to public improve- 
ment and.recreation, but. we. must still hold. the 
Government to-the task. of. providing a. proper 
adsufficient national pet onatia museums, 
and: national. seh art, 





—_—— 


PROPOSED STATUE. OF PRINCE 
ALBERT. 


Tue Lord’ Mayor of London is: bestirri 
himself witha to erect a monument o 
the: Great’ Exhibition of 1851, in the shape of a 
statue of its: president, Prince Albert; and a 
decting by invitation isto be held at the Man- 
Sion House on Monday next,. the 7th inst. 
Without entering’ into: the question which has 
been started:as to the wisdom of the posal at 
Present to erect a statue of his Royal Highness, 
We trust it is not a mere pretext: for giving a 
e = some i ptor; as — — ed 

@ somewhat incongruous i which we 
first exposed, of erecting “Richard Cour 
Ae Lion” as: the: representative of the Great 
Exhibition. We ourselves also then pointed 
Out that if amy statue were to be erected as a 
memorial of that umprecedented: event, the 
Prince Consort: was the proper subject.; but his 
lordship the mayor a propriates the suggestion 
as his own. To owever, we offer no 
objection, but we shall protest strongly against 
any proceedings calculated only to oak antink 
bad statue to.our list of artistic failures. 





THE. STAGE. 

Royal Princess's: Theatre —The: manner im 
which: ‘*'The Lancers” has been produced. here 
is: highly creditable: to the: management.. The 
scenery, dresses;.and i 
fect; and: it serves:to introduce an.actor new to 


London,. Mr: David Fisher, who, if he: hay library ay e 
ee mer made, by subscription and accordant privileges, _ 
for the addition of books as they cam be 


little advice and take: it;.will prove a:very 
val addition: to the: corps,. The: piece is:a 
translation of the Fils de Famille, of which we 
have another version at the-Adelphi.. The stern 
colonel, made less irritable: and’ more. digni 

is exceedingly well played by Mr: Ryder.. The 

seene,. “The Gol 

the distance,” painted by Mr: Gordon, is: exceed- 
ingly beautiful: the long avenue of trees:on the 
right, recalling a picture exhibited by Lee more 
than once, is charmingly painted. Mr. Lloyd 
deserves. equal praise for his. Salou, where 
the conservatory is seem over an ornamental 
balustrade in the centre:of the baek ; nor is the 
illusion of the scene dispelled, as. is. too often 


the case. on. our stage, by the arrival of a few 

: the following plan be 
materially — , 
&@ nuisance, ve greater facilities to hasty | 
pedestrians. ’ ; 


“ supers.” ised'as:guests.. As.a specimen 
of “getting up,” the piece is perfect. 

A New Theatre in London.—The: Art-Journal 
says, that: strange as it may seem, there is to: be 
a new theatre in.London:.a company; (consist- 
i incipally of' French. gentlemen). has. been: 
formed for the purpose of. introducing: dramatic 

erformances In. a somewhat new form. in 
They are to consist. of concerts. and 


land. 
ballets, and.to be conducted,,we understand, on | 


a large. and liberal scale, to. be-sustained by, the 
best. singers.and:dancers.of the continent : the 
orchestra: alone.is.to comprise one. hi and 
twenty instruments ;. the leader, M. Berlioz. 
The house. to be converted into a theatre-is that. 
mansion in. St. James’s-square,, formerly the 
Army and. Navy Club,, and. more: recently a 

ublic. picture-gallery.. The. architect is Herr 
Ramaie whose. theatre at Dresden is: well 
known.. Amongst the other artists: to: be em- 

loyed are M. Matifat (whose works at the 
Brea Exhibition:of 1851 will be. remembered) 
to. whom: has been: confided. the chandeliers, 
candelabra,, and. other decorations: in. bronze; 
M. Dieterle: (one of: the principal. artists at. 
Sévres), who will superintend the:scenery ;, and 
M. Raymond,.who will direct:the papier miché 
and composition ornaments. ‘‘ The theatre will 
be ed to: contain 2,000. persons, and there 
will also - spacious rooms for promenades,, &c. 
The project. is to rival-all similar establishments 
of the world in the: elegance and beauty and 
pure.taste of the whole of the decorations : the 
works are to be of.great.cost-and of the highest 
possible: character as works of art.” We shall 
see... 








OPENING OF THE. BOLTON. PUBLIC. 
LIBRARY. 


Tus’ auspicious’ event took: place 
weeks'ago. ‘The library has been placed inthe 
meantime, and'till' a. more appropriate building 
be either erected orotherwise obtained, in rooms. 


at the Exchange, where a public library existed} 


twenty years since, when it was 


about fifteem to 
i tinned: 


suited to their temporary: purpose. The library 
is in two divisions,—a:le and a. reference 
library.. The entire sum realised for the objects 
of the library was about 4,000/. Of. this-money; 
there has been expended in the. purchase: of 
10,789: volumes of , 2,4757, which (inelud- 


ing the expenses. ing their purchase,.car- 
nee an) is at the-rate of about 4s. 63d. per 
volume: 1,450 volumes of’ various kinds. have 


beenpresented; so that. the number of books 
altogether ihre. ya vs bg an pepo 
have been in ing library, a 

logue of which may be purchased for 3d.. The 
= aba of the. reference library will be sold at 
a.charge of 1s: Very. slight ae has yet 
been made towards the establishment of a 
museum in connection with: the library, which 
was regarded as the most essential matterin the 
first place; but. a. balance of 700/. remains in 
the hands of. the treasurer to form a commence- 
ment. The erection, or at least the obtainment, 
of a suitable building, however, is regarded. as 


an essential aguaacues and so soon as that. is 
got; numerous valuable contributions already 


are: all. pers. 


en Sun, with Amiens: im! 


a few 


The rent to: be: paid for these: 
rooms is 30/: a year; and they are:said to be well: 


m was en of; the 
chester iding. 


A SUPER-WAY FOR OXPORD-STRERT- 


from 

posts, and beth Jin 

posts, and both on an opposite incline, 
1. will be 


gauge, sufficient 
sitt 


keep the carriages in a s 
without using the: break: 


pillar at intervals with a for: 


staircases 
6.. The 
oh: at 


dent by ing will be 
Te Wed omengy will Fare. ot 

should an accident occur, it. could be stopped in 

a few seconds, and holding.out a red flag would’ 


at. each.end to raise:the carriages to-the higher. 
ineline over the way at the termination of the 
journey. 


first floor under pe 
could be prevented by a striy 
wide along the line, or attaehed'to each 


ap it 
is now getting 
worth a visit. Among : 
ceived are—the complete series of 
from. the north 
sec po. 2p be, noble_works ; 
number of ve Early English 
Altar-tomb fons Chichester, the Lady Prioress’;. 
a Slab from Bredon Church, the 
deaeon Thorp to the Museum ; some fine 
from Salisbury 
Elgin’ Marbles ; 
Horses of Hi 
Work,, date : 
Frieze of the va os of Jupiter Tonans; a fine 
bas from the 

an 

Abbey Church ; a com 


a Cast from the unfinished Work. of Michel- 





angelo, now in the Library. of 
Academy, &c. ; 


promised will flow in. The of 
0) halfpenny inthe pound entmnte o ild. 
about 2857. ; but no portion of this can be used _ 
the Act all must: be devoted in providing f " 
safe custody and permanent security of the 


ne 


the of or as 


i 


TE hin ad 
the opening, the various inary re- 
ag were read, and the meeting was addressed 
y Mr. W. Gray, the ex-mayor, and by the. 
mayor, but. the princi were. de- 
livered at an adj meeting, when a cold 
collatio: ishop of Man, . 








Passtne down Oxford-street the other day, I 


observed.the immense amount of omnibus traffic 


ing on. Now,.it occurred’ to me that could 
i hare in operation, it would 
at is gene considered 


I propose to have two lines of railway, reaching . 
; e Marble Arch to Tottenboun comet 
sufficient: elevation over the. lamp-— 
The railway. of a very narrow 
allow of one or two persons 


carriages. 
be just sufficient to 
sendy rapid motion, 


side by sidé in the 
2. The inclination to 


3. A station will be at the Regent-circus, and 


at which. the. stoppage may be made by a.slight 
ascent. 


4. The rails will be yt on a single 
to each rail. 
5. The aseent to the stations will be by circular. 


— will have their wheels raised 

the sides, so that the body may sink 

m the rails: thus the pine of an acci- 
rev 


ve a, break, so: that’ 


e warning to those 
8. A steam-engine will be sunk.under ¢ 


The objections are that you would bring the’ 
hat wae irancction; Gat tite 
of linen, 2° feet: 


like a:sereen.. Also, very highly waggons: 
could not well. pass tr gw must go to 
their destinations round by St. Martin’s-lane, 


&c.or by Cumberland-street and Park-lane;, and. 
so few of them-ever have to pass, that we need. 
not.consider. the inconvenience it would oceasion.., 


A: Tose-Sayer.. | 








THE ARCHITECTURAL. MUSEUM, 
CANNON-ROW,, WESTMINSTER... - 
Have you seen the Museum? 
If you liave not, do 
into order,, 
the Inet" 
windows: 
Bases; ai 
of Arch- 
ne Details: 


Cathedral; three Slabs from the 

and also the Heads of the 
ion; some very fine late French 
‘Louis XIV.; a ion of the 


emple of the Sybil’; a Canopy 
p nei St. Albans 


Detailsfromth bans 
“aye lete Compartment of the 


Altar-screen, Winchester Cat |; a section 
of the Arcade from St. Alban’s Abbey Church ; 


the Royal 


ae 
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Some of the examples in the Museum are 
Joans, and it is to be desired that others may be 


80 oy open : 
It is proposed to bs gg it free to workmen three 
evenings in each week. A complete descriptive 
e is in a forward state, and will be use- 
ful, as the things are all in the order 
of date, and so show the progress of Gothic art 
from Norman times to the present. Something 
is said, too, of fitting up a compartment of the 
Museum as a chapel, with everything complete, 
after the manner of the thirteenth century, to 
show what the chapels of that time were. 
The School of Art for Artist Workmen, estab- 
— in connection with = ae totes 
museum, is progressing. Accor e 
director’s fod» us, “In order to promote 
the advance of the decorative ornamental part 
of architecture, and through it of architec- 
tural art, it is determined to refer to Nature. 
Thus, the student having copied the orna- 
ment, together with the mouldings, from an 
approved model in the collection, will again 
copy the same mouldings, but without the 
fo he foliage being then, in this second 
copy, taken from /iving leaves, flowers,” &c. 
Arrangements, too, are now being made, it is 
said, for giving a course of elementary lectures on 
architecture, sculpture, and decorative painting, 
to which students will be admitted free. 
_A book is to be kept at the museum, for the 
of giving to architects and others an 
opportunity of at once finding men able to 
execute their works artistically. 








CLOSING OF THE DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION. 


Ow Monday, the 31st ult. the Exhibition of 
1853. was closed. There was a numerous 
, and a selection of sacred and mis- 
ms music was performed. After the 
orchestral ag some the Lord Lieutenant 
. Roney to be brought ‘into his 
nce, aud then and there conferred upon 
the honour of knighthood, for his services 
and activity in connexion with the Exhibition,— 
an honour well deserved. This act being com- 
pleted, his Excellency, in an audible voice, de- 
clared “the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853 
closed to the public,” and in an appropriate 
address eulogised the munificence ar spirit of 
its founder, Mr. Dargan, who had set his 
country such a noble example. After returning 
thanks to the exhibitors, who filled that temple 
of “ Art and Nature” with specimens of such 
varied instruction and interest, he concluded b 
inviting the reommce to bless God for his - 
hess in permitting them so successfully to com- 
te the work, and then called on the assembly 
© give three cheers for Mr. Dargan, which we 
scarcely say was warmly responded to. 
We are glad to be able to announce that the 
ns has given his consent for 


ing of the Be 
og pictures by the modern Belgian artists, | P 


belonging to him, and now in the Dublin Exhi- 
bition, to be exhibited in London for a month, 
at Messrs, Graves’s gallery, in Pall-mall. 





COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHY. A NOTE. 
Srr,—TI have seen in the Builder, more than 
once, something of an alleged invention of 
coloured photography. Having years ago in- 
vented that desideratum—that is to say, contrived 
the means by which (and as far as optical and 
hemical facts now warrant, by which alone 
views or pain may be photographed an 
multiplied in all their original tints as certainly 
and accurately in respect of colour as they now 
are in respect of outline— perhaps you will 
kindly allow me hereby to eet eee 
Seeing no immediate pros of leisure just 
apgpeable to experi zits Pi it, yet no call rs 


an pro in it, and no | 
protegtion ‘in this co A terms that make 


it worth purchasing, I recur to the me- 
diseval a seventeenth century mode of record- 
ing such a claim, after the manner of 


Bacon and Dr. ee The essentials to = 
process, beyond those for ordinary 5 
will be ible in these = 


eceeghhhhiklnoopprrssttty. 
Of course, by this manufacture when 
’ cottages will be adorned with the 





handiwork of Raffaelle and Titian. Indeed, 
they may already, as easily as with that of 
Phidias or Ghiberti (onl had better be 
drained before either). e difficul 
of photographing pictures because the blues an 


violets are rendered — ights, and the reds 
and yellows as deep s ( not exist.’ It 
may be simply obviated by copying through an 
orange g the precise depth to be determined 
by experiment), taki 

whole sensitive surface a very short exposure to’ 
equable daylight, because M. Becquerel dis- 
covered long ago that the red and yellow rays 
would continue pretty fast, though not so fast as 
the others, an action that had once been com- 
menced by chemical rays. _E. L. G, 








THE FALL OF HOUSE IN THE 
STRAND. 


. REGINA 0. ABRAHAM. 

On Saturday, the 29th, Mr. Abraham sur- 
rendered to take his trial on the charge of man- 
slaughter, arising out of the unfortunate acci- 
dent in the Strand. 

On the part of the prosecution,— 

Mr. Ryland addressed their lordships, and 
said he had looked very carefully at all the facts 
disclosed in the depositions, and it appeared to 
him that the evidence was most conflicting and 


contradictory, and that it failed altogether to |'™8 


against the defendant. It 

that the defendant was 
time the accident occurred, 
and, as appeared to him, the*c could not 
be supported either in law or fact. Under these 
circumstances, he considered, under the direc- 
tion of the Court, that if he were to call the 
witnesses it would only occupy a great deal of 
the time of the public unnecessarily, as one onl 
conclusion Pre eventually be arrived at, which’ 
was, that Mr. Abraham was not in any way 
responsible for the unfortunate accident that 
had taken place. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell said, that he had also 
read the depositions attentively, and, unless 
some more evidence was to be adduced than 
was disclosed upon them, he entirely concurred 
in the view taken of the case by the learned 
counsel. In the first place, there appeared to 
be avery great contrariety of —. amon; 
the witnesses whether anything had been le: 
undone which ought to have been done to pre 
vent the accident; and, in the next place, all 
those who seemed to think that something else 
might have been done, differed among them- 
selves as to what that something should have 
been. It was proved also that the defendant 
was absent at the time the accident occurred, 
and there was nothing to show that there was 
any negligence on his part in being absent. It 
ap dto him that a ~egeane might just as 
well be indicted for the manslaughter of a 
atient where three or four others were called 
in who thought that something else might have 
been done which might cote have saved the 
patient’s life, but none of them agreeing what 
should have been done, and an agothecary in 
the meantime making up a prescription and 
administering it to the patient, of the contents 
of which the physician was ignorant. 

The Attorney-General d that he might 
be allowed to state, on behalf of Mr. Abraham, 
that a host of persons of the greatest eminence 
and’ skill were cone to testify to the high 
character borne by him in his profession. He 
thought it also right to say, that the excavation 
which was the cause of the unfortunate accident 
had been made without any proper authority, 
and, without his sanction, much deeper than was 
intended. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell said, it appeared from 
the depositions that the foreman who had the 
active charge of the business under the builders 
was a person of very great skill, and perfect} 
competent in every respect. He also Spaerved, 
that it- was very Tight in the case of such a 
dreadful accident that an inquiry should take 
place, but in the present instance the law of 
manslaughter had not been quite understood. It 
was clear that the facts would not support the 
charge against the defendant, and it was there- 
fore quite useless to go into the evidence. 


support the charge 
did not even ap 
near the spot at t. 





The jury 


taking care first to give the | God 


directions, returned a verdict of “Not Guilty” 
upon each of the inquisitions. 

The following gentlemen came into court with 
Mr. Abraham :—Sir Richard Bethell, Messrs, 
Tite, Donaldson, Hopper, Shaw, Geo. Smi 


Bunning, Pennethorne, Poynter, Hunt, Pownall, 
and: Addison, Hake. 


Maltby, Ferrey, Little, Ho 
will, _ ers pa Oliver, Nixon, Hard. 


oy 


wick, R.A., S. Angell, W. Moseley, Flower, and 
win. 


Several important — in connection 
with this matter arise for consideration, but we 
must take some other time to treat of them. 








THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
JUNCTION QUESTION, 


A CORRESPONDENT, “ Help in Need,” while 
— to the ao rome amendment of London- 
bridge, by means of overhanging iron galleries 
for foot passengers, as after all quite inadequate 
to relieve the present traffic, proceeds to “ trace 
the evil to its root ” y raving Scheu is the princi- 
al cause of London-bridge being overcrowded ? 
e answer, continues our correspondent, is plain, 
“the numerous railways terminating at its § 
end—a state of things never dreamt of till long 
after the bridge was finished, and which may be 
remedied, not by make-shift galleries, tendi 
only to spoil the noble structure, but by divert. 
ing a large proportion of the railway traflic into 
the City itself at another spot; in short, carry- 
ing out the plan, more than once — in your 
columrs, of completing the Kent-road branch to 
the South-Western at Waterloo, and thence on 
to Farringdon-street ; there to unite with all the 
lines north of the Thames. I make this sug- 
stion,” he adds, “conscious that one railway- 
2 sil he a central situation as at Blackfriars” 
—would save the necessity and expense of 
building more ordinary ones, which, after all, 
could no more compensate the want thereof, 
than could the two hanging galleries.” 


Another correspondent, in speaking of the 
revival of the Mid-Kent scheme, with the Crystak 
Palace line to Newington-causeway as a pendant, 
says, “ One would have thought that the widening 
of the existing railway and the formation of anew 
one (as lately ptt to the West-end would have 
yielded satisfaction. Railways not paying as they’ 
ought, it should ever be our aim, in making one, 
to turn it to best account, avoiding the isolated: 
branch with an inconvenient terminus, and’ 
choosing, wherever practicable, the thorougli or’ 
connecting line: of this description certainly: 
would be the extension to the South Western 
and thence to other railways, of the Bricklayers’ 
Arms line as before advocated in your Journal 
[Nos. of May 14 and July 9 and 30, 1853]. Its 
comprehensive character should have saved it 
from neglect and given it age apne over less 
accommodating projects ; for it would afford to 
Crystal Palace passengers, and others too, not 
ie a station at Ne on, but one near the 
West-end, and it is to be hoped, ere long, m 
the City itself, at Farringdon-street. A view of 
the plan of London shows that the formation of 
the new street from Wellington-street to Stam- 
ford-street is alone sufficient to condemn a New- 
actomatiesaniiy sheers for arrived at Wel- 
lington-street, better by far the stream of trafic 
were diverted in a westerly direction, to 
Waterloo-station, than be allowed to flow ane 
the Borough main road, already overburdened, 
to the causeway: the two routes are all but 
alike in point of distance. 
separate lines were started from the Crystal 
P towards the West-end : the one (before 
es the other, by Peckham 
Camberwell to the South-Western at. Vauxhall, 
sank: and to make up for this disappoint 
ment, the line ‘ snapping off’ at the cause: 
way was hit upon, one inconvenient for City 
pes 6 West-end alike;-a ‘vid media’ m ‘he 
reckless sense—tteither this thing nor that. To 
the general junction; as laid down in the num: 
bers of your journal above specified,” he adds; 
“we are ina manner committed by the formation 
of the two—as yet incomplete—¢xtensions,—t0 
the Bricklayers’ Arma and ps pie we 
importance grows daily more and more 

for various reasons I Gould detail. 





In conclusion ; I write this letter in no ‘u- 
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THE BUILDER. 








, ; but in the present head age, tho’ 
Twould be the last to iste viator,” 1 think 
it high time to exclaim, ‘siste projector.” 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
. ARCHITECTS. 

Tue first ordinary meeting of the session 1853-1854 
will take on Monday evening, Nov. 14, when a 

ill be read by Professor Donaldson, containing 
some remarks upon the buildings of Lille, in France, 
and a description of a noble collection of original 
drawings by the great Italian and other masters, pre- 
sented to Lille by the late Chevalier Wicar, director 
of the Academy of Naples, particularly in reference 
to a series of architectural sketches, attributed to 
Michelangelo, with illustrations. Ordinary meetings 
will be held—1853, Nov. 14, 28; Dec. 12, 1854, 
Jan. 9, 28; Feb. 6, 20; March 6, 20; April 8; 
May 15, 29; June 12, 26. Annual general meeting 
of members only, May 1.. The library is open to 
members from ten to five daily, between 20th of Oct. 
and $lst of August, excepting Easter and Christmas 
weeks, and on the evenings of Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays during the session, from seven to ten. 
We should like to find it more used. 








THE GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS OF 
GOTHIC CHURCHES. 

I Feet called upon to make a few remarks in reply 
to Mr. W. P. Griffith’s criticism of my paper on 
“Modern Design ;” not so much in justification of 
myself, as in explanation. However remarkable it 
it may be, or however incredible it may appear, it is 
nevertheless strictly true,—lst. That I had not seen 
any of Mr. Griffith’s works till both my arguments 
and my diagrams had been drawn out and shown to 
several of my friends. 2nd. That it was not till some 
weeksafterwards that I happened to meet with the paper 
which the Rev. Philip Freeman wrote for the purpose of 
bringing Mr. Griffith’s theory into notice. 3rd. That 
I have not even yet seen Mr. Kerrich’s paper. “After 
Ihad prepared mine,” I was told of the existence 
of it, but I-could not make out where it was to be 
found. 4th. That until I saw Mr. Griffith’s article 
in the Builder this morning, on my return from the 
morth, I had never heard of any such proportions as 
those of mine to which he refers having been dis- 
covered or worked out, viz. vesicas struck upon the 
diagonals of squares and bases of equilateral triangles, 
asin the Ecclesiologist, plate 1, figs. 3, 4,5, &. I 
ought also to add that fig. 8, in plate 1, figs. 7, 8, 
12, 18, 14 in plate 4, and the whole of the plates 5 and 
6 (except fig. 6) are taken from Messrs. Bowman 
and Crowther’s “‘ Illustrations of the Churches of the 
Middle Ages ;” and that with the exception of 
“Steyning” (from Britton), and “‘ Itchenor” (from 
afriend), the remainder are from my own drawings 
and measurements. 

T am very glad that Mr. Griffith has thought my 
paper worth such notice, and still more that he 
considers “its contents to assimilate ” too closely to 
some others to be original; and that he refers 
especially to such cases as those of the churches of 
Wadhurst, Monk Newtown, and Garnons Town, given 
in plate 7, fig. 4, and plate 8, figs. 9 and 10, and 
to the other applications of the proportions given in 
plate 1, figs. 3, 4, 5, because it must necessarily call 
public attention to the fact of “ different men arriving 
independently at the same conclusions” upon this 
most important subject, and confirm the supposition 
of such proportions—in all their exractness—really 
existing in the works of ancient art. 

_ Perhaps it was ill-advised for any one, with "so 
little leisure, to attempt such a paper; or, without 
making more research into works already published, 
and mastering the whole subject, to pretend to treat of 
it at all, and thus run the risk of doing it imperfectly, 
or of repeating what had been already said upon the 
matter; still it will be remembered by those who 
have read my paper at all attentively, that I put it 
forth but as “a mere elementary essay.” I sincerel: 
apologise, however, for having done Mr. Griffith the 
injustice of reading his paper so hastily and so im- 
perfectly as to have misunderstood even his starting 
Pomt, and I can only say I shall rejoice if this may be 
& means of bringing into more general notice, either 
his, or any other such papers as may induce people of 
Sapeeret day to take the matter into more serious 

ion ; for I am quite sure that true art can 
ever revive until we com Gi te agree together, and 
work by some sort of conventional rule. 

Whether I have been able to.render the application 
of my theory intelligible to others or not, I know 
that I have afrendy reaped the benefit of my own 
Researches, by being to carry out a system of 
Proportion in every design, and in a way which, to 
myrelf at least, appears simple and easy. 


* 
Witram Wuire. 





Potices of Books. 


The Patent Law Amendment Acts, the 15 and 
16 Vict. c.83 ; and the 16 and 17 Vict. ¢.5 
and 115; with the Patent Law gowbat 
By Perer Burke, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. W.G. Benning and Co, 


Tuis new edition of Mr. Burke’s work on the 
law of patents, brings the subject up to the 
present time, and must therefore be particularly 
useful to all parties engaged in patent transac- 
tions. The treatise was fully noticed by us 
when the first edition appeared. 

Familiar Free-hand Drawing Copies. By J. R. 
Dicxser, Drawing Master to the City of 
London School, &c. Ackerman, Strand. 

Tuis is a very cheap course of outlines of 
poser objects, for the use of elementary 
schools and private families. It is adapted to 
the powers of the earliest students. An objec- 
tion may be taken to the title ‘‘ Free-hand,” as 
the greater part of the lines are so obviously 
ruled in as to suggest to students the same 
mode of proceeding. 








PHiscellanea. 


Croypon DrainacE.—Mr. Austin’s Report on the 
Sanitary Works at Croydon, “to correct certain mis- 
representations in the report by Dr. Arnott and Mr. 
Page as to that portion of the works which have been 
sanctioned by the General Board of Health,” is just 
now published. The writer states that the “repor- 
ters have misconceived and misrepresented both the 
principles and practice” of the Board, and says, in 
conclusion,—‘ I have no apprehension whatever that 
the misconceptions and misstatements I have noticed 
can stop the progress of the pipe-drainage of towns : 
its inherent excellence, efficiency, and cheapness will 
cause it to prevail over every effort that has been or 
can be made against it; and the true course open to 
engineers, and the only one which is worthy of them, 
is to assist in remedying its defects, and determining, 
from experience of its success as well as failure, the 
conditions and the limitations of its use.” 

SANITARY OPpposITION in Sarnt Mary, Isiine- 
TON.— It having been proposed by the vestry of 
St. Mary’s, Islington, to raise a sum of 20,000/. for 
the purchasing of seventy-six acres of freehold land at 
Finchley for a parochial cemetery, a number of in- 
fluential ratepayers met last week to consider upon 
the course the ratepayers should pursue upon so 
important a question to their pockets and health. 
A large placard, condemning the project in unmea- 
sured language, had, previous to the meeting, been 
extensively circulated, and was no doubt the cause of 
much agitating the minds of the ratepayers present. 
The proposition was opposed, and a resolution passed, 
“That it is the opinion of this meeting that not more 
than 200/. per acre should be paid for land for the 
puree of a cemetery for the parish of St. Mary, 

slington, and that fifteen acres would be amply suffi- 
cient for years to come; and also that it would be 
unjust to tax the present generation for a larger 
quantity of interment-ground than necessary, and for 
the benefit of future generations.” 

WELDING Cast STEEL AND IRon.—A patent has 
been obtained in this country by M. F. F. Verdie, of 
Lorette, in France, for welding iron, steel, cast-iron, 
and other metals, by first heating the article, coating 
it with borax, and afterwards pouring on it cast-steel 
in a suitable mould, and then subjecting it to the 
rolling or hammering process. 

ConDITION OF CoCKSPUR-STREET.—Friend of the 
distressed and the unfortunate, I ap to you. 
They say I have no feeling! Haven't 1? When 
something calling itself a biped meets with the same 
fate as myself, then there will be a out- 
cry. Have you. been in Cockspur-street lately? If 
not, please to go, but not in a Brougham, for that 
wall suffer much, however stongly built, in conse- 
quence of the dreadful state of the road. It was 
there that, last week, I met with the sad accident 
that has disabled me. When it occurred, my driver 
said,—‘ He wished it had been some of their necks 
(I suppose he meant the commissioners’) instead of 
the spring;” and to these two nouns he applied an 
epithet that convinced me at least of my vitality, 
apart ‘from my suffering. I remember, a few years 
ago, that when a life was lost through the badness of 
the road in Newington Causeway, the “ crowner’s 
quest” returned a verdict of hter. Are we 
to wait for the same result at the foot of “ great 
George our King?” Do, pray, Mr. Builder, use 
your influence to get this road mended, and save her 
Majesty’s subjects from experiencing the same 


ishas 
"“Secan’s Mews. . A Broxen Sprine. 








A Reeunator or Gas-BuRNERS.—Ii 
desirable to have the means of regulating the flame of 
Scicureh gular Sutemincmann 

of gas passing out 
burnt, and the rapid deterioration ot tho air edjelebin 


j 


Manchester Courier, has been effected by an i 
vention patented by Mr. C. J. Judkins, of 
tion-street, Manchester, who is said to be the patentee 
of me Lancashire peer gr a The Courier 
states the a tus tried at its printing- 
office and Sand te have reduced the coilenilptlte tat 
gas from 2,300 cubic feet in twelve hours to 1,200, 
It is also said to take immediate note of sudden back 
ressure from shutting off of lights, so that asingle light 
eft, burnt without change while were 
shut off. It is calculated that a saving of 25 to 50 
per cent. may thus be effected, and that the sum 
total of annual saving within a circle of thirty miles 
radius around St. Paul’s by means of such 
would be more than half a million sterling! Similar 
regulators have before been invented. Mr, Leslie 
has one. 

Dust Contracts.—With res to the tenders 
for the dust of Mile-end Old ‘Town, published last 
week, Mr. Thos. Plowman requests us to say, that he 
never gave a tender for dust in his life, did not autho- 
rise any one to do so in this instance, and was asto- 
nished when he was applied to by the parish authorities 
to complete his contract. It is to be hoped 
parish will take steps to discover the author of the 
forgery. Mr. Drummond, the City contractor, has 
written to The Times, denying the authenticity of a 
list of tenders for the dust of , whi 
appeared in that journal, signed “ Robert Dumond, 
City Contractor.” The forger who wrote it | 
a letter to us similarly signed, but we printed on 
the initials. The tenders were correctly stated, but 
in the course of the week subsequent to their lodgment, 
though previous to their confirmation by the court, 
Mr. Abbott withdrew his tender for St. 

Rectory and All Souls (3,640/.) and a tender by Mr, 
Dodd, of 2,6507. has been accepted in its stead. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS; Bum 
MINGHAM.—A general quarterly ing of this 
association was held on Wednesday in last week, when 


F 


&E 


rs were read:—On the new ing-engi 

the J Birmingham Water-works, by Mr WS 

of Soho; on an escape water-valve and : for 

marine steam-engines, Boe R. Wi rs of Liver- 
1; on an improved coking crane for supplying 

fecnstive engines, by Mr. John Ramsbottom, ‘of 

Manchester; on an improved turntable, by Mr.’S. 

Lloyd, jun. of Wednesbury ; and on an } for 

preventing the explosion of steam-boilers, by Mr. 

John Rolinson, of Brierly-hill. 


Crry Sewers Commission.—At a court held on 
25th ult. the state of Plumtree-court, to which we 
lately called attention, was brought under consider- 
ation. Measures were already in progress for .its 
sanitary improvement. The proposed arterial works 
of the Metropolitan Sewers Commission were alluded 
to, the surveyor of the City commission intimati 
that he had not been consulted on the subject, 
it had been pre-arranged that he should. 5 
Bazalgette had explained, that he regarded the work 
laid down for the northern district purely as a ques- 
tion of district sewerage, leaving the rest of that 
district to be dealt with. It was then resolved that 
the members of the City commission associated with 
the metropolitan commissioners for united drainage, 
should communicate with the latter on the new pro- 
ject. A report by the surveyor on an opening of the 
Fleet-ditch for repairs, at the Crescent, Bri 
complained of, was then read. ed 

Rarway Ratine.—At the recent quarter sessions 
the consideration of this pampering fe 
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Toe Werscan Sate Company, Festinioc.— 

The first half-yearly report of this bray states 
rincipally occupied in opening and developing ‘the 
quarry, ‘the results of the works ‘have proved very 
ad ms. In two or three months, they say, 
from ‘1 ‘0160 tons'of slate will be raised and made 





‘was wrong in attributing an offensive 






F ror THE 'Crry.—The Bridge Estates Committee lately 
that both are right, notwithstanding that | reported to the Common Council that the proprietors 
“J, W. W. P.” states that in-one part of the church- | of Southwark-bridge still require 300,000/. for the 
yard no ‘interment ‘has yet taken place. Is.it quite | pro , and that it .was not advisable -to negotiate 
certain that-even the ditch and drain effluvia opposite about it. The council, however, have referred ; 
the Zower part df the:churchyard have nothing to .do | back this report to the committee to ascertain as to, 
with the iteelf ?, the durability of the bridge, and to continue the ne- 
‘Tax Inon Trape.—tIn this extraordinary trade | gotiation with the bridge directors. 
there .is a sadiwant of steadiness. Nosooner is.it} ‘Sate or Freenorp Land 1n ‘Norrn Watirs.— | 
beginning ‘to recover from ‘the ineubus of high prices |The ‘Pengwern Hall estate, adjoming the town of; 
than:there is an immediate talk of returning to them, | Llangollen, and sharing in ‘the picturesque ‘beauties | 
anil:the more prosperous the ‘return to lower prices | of that-well-known “vale,” ‘was last week offered for | 
becomes, ‘the more prone will the tendency be to quit | sale “by auction, at Mrs. Lloyd’s Royal Hotel, by | 
them, and to reascend to the fatal higher ones. In| Mr. Leifchild, of London. ‘The:particulars of ‘sale, | 
this respect the iron trade:is‘in a :perpetual see-saw : | illustrated with plans and two views ofthe estate and , 
speculators ‘have:converted it into a complete lottery, | the adjacent scenery, contained 118 lots. ‘The prices , 
campfising:an eecasional few enormous (prizes, with | realized ranged from forty to sixty years’ purchase on 
ar ing ‘lot of blanks. No sooner is the | the present rentals. : 
trade out, of one:pickle than itis into another. There; Pusntic Heaura—Lerap, Copper, or Zinc 
is mow ‘again ‘a swelling talk of great things doing, | Prrzs.—The Minister of Public Works in France has | 
which a “wi —— downward -current of } just ee eae eo ei , calling upon them | 
‘i ‘the onward progress and p ity | to-put a to the use 0 , copper, or zinc pipes 
Lito which the trade has again begun toglite. That in abe xg 
it now)is in.an:active state there cannot ‘be ‘a -doubt.| Dupizy.—The sanitary question, we are glad to be 
“The great and indeed unprecedented demand,” says | informed ‘by ‘a correspondent, ‘is now being brought | 
@ Midlandpaper, ‘is leading to:the erection of new | before the inhabitants of Dudley. Mr. W. Wigginton 
works, ani the extension of many of the old-estab- | is about to lecture on this question with reference to | 
lished.ones. The number of -puddling furnaces:now | the social state of the , and the Rev. R. Sheen, 
at workin this district is larger than it has‘everibeen | M.A. ‘on ‘the extreme ity of Dudley, its causes 
before. This, combined with the ‘scarcity of raw|and cure. ‘The ‘former is also ‘to ‘lecture on ‘sani- | 
material, which is already operating in a reduction of | tary architecture. ‘These,-with other lectures, are to | 
the-make of pig-iron, must lead to pigs maintaining | be given‘in the Dudley Mechanics’ Institution, where | 
a full «relative value to ‘that of finished \iron, which | our papers on'the Homes of the London Poor, we are 
they have »not recently done. The decrease of the | pleased ‘to ‘hear, ‘have already been well thunibed and 
stocks of Scotch iron is leading to a ‘great demand | read, as ‘they ‘have "been, it seems, at various other 
for ‘pigs for melting , and .inqniries -are now | similar ‘institutions ‘in ‘the ‘interior districts of the 
ing made for this uality for the London market, | country.——Dpwards of forty applications ‘for particu- 
lars raasive ‘to the survey of the'town of Dudley, for 


At: this moment, :indeed, :extensiye orders could ‘be 

taken for London at prices fully equal :to: those | the p es of the Local Board of Health, have been 

dhtained here, if ‘the ‘trade were not fettered by the decried bythe surveyor, who expects a trifling differ- 

high rates of ‘railway freight.” “ Prices.of pig-iron,” | ence in the estimates for the same.——The question of 

says the same uthority,’““may be quoted at 3/, 15s. | building a new workhouse is said to ‘have ‘been 

to 42. for common hot-blast ; 4/.10s. for best hot- | adversely settled for-a time. 

‘blast:mine; aud 5/. for edlil-blast makes. Bars,and| VENTILATION oF ‘NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—A 
question, it appears, has been raised at Newcastle as 


ail descriptions of manufactured iron, maintain their 

‘fall-nominal value.” to the‘influence of ‘the’high ‘level bridge there, espe- 
cially in conjunction with the old ‘bridge, as impedi- 
ments‘to the free circtlation ‘of air, «and our opinion 





















































-. “Tap — oe ‘or Art.—A numerous 
meeting of the patrons-an of this institution 
(which is in “aro met oe. pis Trade Department onthe subject is ‘asked ; but ‘the question is not very 
of Scienee and Art at Marlborough-house), assembled explicit, for we presume it is ‘meant to ‘involve ‘the 
it ‘the schocl-house, ‘William-street, Wilmington-|S#uitary question, whether the health of the ‘in- 
equate, on ‘Saturday in last week, to witness ‘the distri- | habitants is likely to have been appreciably injured by 
ion-of prizes; Mr. Warren. Delarue, in ‘the chair ; ‘such impeditaents, since there.can in fact be no ques- 
‘on ‘which oceasion ‘the chairman congratulated the | tion as ‘to the mere simple fact thet any current of 
pupils and their ‘friends on the improvement and rapid | #7 happening ‘to flow against’a surface presenting ‘so 
advaneament of those who hail competed. This was | large a surface of resistance to the wind, must of 
‘most gratifying'to the patrons, whose sole object was | Course be liable to be checked by such‘an impediment. 
‘to-ameliorate and ‘improve the condition of the artizan, Were the air so checked, however, of ordinary patty, 
‘by affording ‘him ‘facilities ‘in ‘the aequirement of a|°T impurity rather, this might ‘be a matter of com- 
Ymowledge of drawing and design—so essential for |Paratively minor importance ; but ‘not so would ‘be 
‘the attainment of excellence in ‘all the ornamental |‘the question of obstruction tothe course of such air 
‘arts. as may in reality ‘be so impeded. It ‘involves, in 
. ‘Warer.—Measures ‘are ‘proposed to be taken ‘for | fact, the question of ‘the sanitary state of Newcastle 
ing Ryde with public waterworks. The | itself, and:that is too large and serious a’subject to be 

ial authorities of West Ham are endeavouring 


made to hinge upon a question of this‘kind. Let the 
to get baths and washhouses erected there: The | ithabitants of ‘Newcastle purify ‘their soil and dwell- 
new waterworks at Ormskirk are now ‘in operetion. 


‘ings, and ‘so‘purify the air which surrounds them, and 
Phe water is pumped from a well ‘by engine into a| We evay f not much mischief ‘would arise from that 
‘tank on a water tower 75 feet high,.on an eminence i 
























































air bei ecked in its circulation merely by the high 
’ Dpatn-prees.—In defiance of the general favour 
| shown to the secketted drain-pipe, may I venture, 
nigh. ¥ the medium of your.columns, to suggest the 
use of the detached collar, which, in addition to all 
the advantages of the one. attached, appears to possess, 






sActito purchase the works:of the water and gis com- 












spany for 54;000/.;; also to the public ‘baths | amongst others, the following :—It may be .made of a 
sasiwell as ithe shambles, the townshell, tolls, .&c. | thicker substance than the pipe, and deeper than when 
ania ro Hae Works, including pipe| attached; giving to the joint a stronger and firmer 
eae ———The erection of public anil | bearing where most required. A pipe can be replaced, 
h in Durham will commenee ‘immediately, ae peoeting, the collar merély, without disturbing 

tthe ‘ec : it |.0 ipes. Half-collars might ‘be employed, or 


locks hollowed out for the purpose ; or what‘is ~~ 
haps for the large sizes the best and most simple of 
all, a.circle,or arc. of a circle, may be formed of 

orthe an. nt for 9 inches radiated bricks, on which to form 'the joint. 
yererias the. : th.and Tay—Now that pipes of extra thickness ate ‘required, a 
Nan anes ae been projected to san ec sive, 8 inches ‘thick in the collar, and yet; 









“ free from fire-flaws,-and blemishes of every deserip- 
tiow,”*iwill be aot very easy of attainment.—H. 1" 





Crry Monvsent To. THE Duxe or W 
We understand that the Wéllington Statue Commit! 
of ‘Guildhall ‘have sélected the models sent in by 


eee seulptors, as those entitled to ‘the: 
mium of" gumeas each :—Adams; Behnes, Belk 


Foley, Smith, amd Thomas: : 
Fire-PRoor ‘Ceminas.—I would have ; 


iroa hooping used, :in ‘the : of wood lathing for 


ecilings and partitions; . ing ‘to be three. 
quarters ef an inch wide, and. i of .an inch 
thick. It is to be cut into-lengths, .so.as to take five 
joists, and the ends of pi to lap over each 
other, to:be nailed on ike ep kh a single nail, and 
no joist to have more than a joining row of six pieces 
together before carried ‘to the next joist, :and so on, 
having a joist after every six joinings,.and then carry. 
ing the joinings on another joist. Punch the bales 
the hooping to the centres of each joist on a large 
mj of lead, or on the end .of the:grain of .a piece of 
hard oak. Jf the joist should be unequally divided 
apres, aun fine =e rod the Fade of the joist 
or punching of ing. After punching ‘the 
holes, the lengths are a he Kean on an iron 
anvil quite flat andstraight. Great care is to be taken 
not afterwards to bend them, and, if bent, they must 
be rehammered. This hooping is to be fixed up with 
14 inch long wrought-iron .clout nails, galvanized, to 
be not less than $-16ths of an inch square, or round 
under the heads, ‘The hooping to be fixed nowhere 
on ceilings closer Seigetber ban 8-8ths of an-inch from 
one another, and nowhere-on partitions less than } of 
an inch apart. ‘The first coat of ‘lime and hair'to be 
stifly gauged with Portland ‘cement, -Nails must be 
driven well up.—S. P. ; 
Granite Biastinc IN THE ‘HIGHLANDS OF 
Scortanp.—Forty thousand tons of. granite are said 
to have been raised at Macnevin’s Isle, Bonaw,'bya 
blast of 43 tons of powder, placed at the bottom ofa 
shaft 80 feet deep, with a mine of 40 feet on either 
side, on a level with the bottom of ‘the shaft. ‘The 
cost of the blast was 4007. Fresh air was constantly 
umped into the shaft while in progress, and it wag 
locked up’ with bricks and Roman cement, and 
rammed ‘with twenty cart-loads of fine sand, to reniler 
the whole air-tight. Blocks, 12 tons in weight, were 
pitched within 10 yards of the loading-pier from the 
face of the cliff; which had been quarried in the last 
four years into a perpendicular front, 100 feet to 
igs feet deep, for causeway-stones and nioetullll 
work, 
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TENIERS 
For Norris Almshouges, SouthHackney. Mr. Charles 
Parker, architect. : 
‘House. “Boundary Wall. Total. : 


L940 resrseeee EBB n.ceeenes £1,265 
eecasae 223, ....0006 1,189 
ieibibesd 239 ......... 1,187 
ebdises « 287. ....c. Le 
aioe | OIG: 
palRios sar 225 cess. 1,087 
iced 221 ...eeseee 1j088" 





For Haberdashers’ Hall. Messrs. Snooke and Stock, 
architects. ” 


eosoooso 











For warehouse in Cannon-street West, for Messrs. 
Devas and Co. Mr. J, Griffiths, architect. ; 


















Smith and Appleford ,........0.. £29, 0 
BNNOEK ccc encccractianccnasevcbcqaacbies 28,557 0 0 
Ashby and Horne.... . 28,354 0 °0 
Piper and Son......... + 28,300 0 0 ° 
Lawrence and Sen... sees 28,240 0 0 
MIDE istics coesstesenscbresepeasosetes 27,980 0 0 
Haynes ‘and Eyre ...........s00c008 27,740 0 0 
BY -cssese 27,227 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers ..,...;.,.s00ds-000e0 26,500 0 0 
Locke and Nesham ............... 25,930 0 0 
Cubitt ... 25,860 0 0 
‘Carlton Club, Pall-mall, Mr.‘8.!/Smirke, architects=* 
Lee ‘ £37,430 0-0. 
37,340 0 0 
. 87,125 0 0 
625 : ; 
-o» '34j450 
93,870 00 
$2,993 0 0 ’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“H.C.” “Alpha,” “HA, end’ B” >“ W. w.” “J. a” 
“Ss 3 7” “BL.” “Constant Reader,” “ Putney-hill gs 
(why-cent ?)'**C. W." (declined with thanks), ““W. A.” J.B. 
“Poor Old House” (we thave already : called attention =e 
WP. 87S. J.” WW, MB (no), “A. 0." “5D Be 
“W..C. LS. P.” “Observer,” \H. H.’ “0. ©. N.” (thankih 


“8, B.*“ Notre Dame” (out of sight out of mind). o 


NOPICE.—Al! communications respecting 
<be-adidregsed to ‘the “Publisher,” and riot to'the “ 
-other communications should to the Eprron, and 
to the Publisher... . ; ca 


Books and Addresces.”—We have not time to point out boot | 


find addresses. 
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